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Organization of Secondary Education in | wo 


Units of Four Years Each 


Such Organization Economical in Administration and in Accelerating Progress of Bright Students. Satisfactorily 

Provides Completion Courses for Semiprofessional Occupations. Affords Student Body Sufficient for Junior College 

Work in Places Too Small for Separate Colleges. Tends to Avoid Overlapping and to Facilitate Articulation. 
Necessity for Reorganization Generally Conceded 


N ORGANIZATION of two second- 
A ary school units of four years each, 
preceded by a six-year elementary school, 
promises to meet satisfactorily the new 
demands made by American society on 
the secondary school, and as a scheme of 
administration it possesses distinct ad- 
vantages. 

For the average child the secondary 
school organized under a 4—4 plan allots 
the first unit to the period of early adoles- 
cence, and the second unit to the period of 
later (perhaps more exactly ‘‘middle’’) 


adolescence 
Intelligence Reaches Climax in Middle Adolescence 


‘Middle adolescence,”’ says Dr. Freder- 
ick Eby, in The Nation’s Schools for Feb- 
ruary, 1929, ‘‘is the age of great decisions. 
The deepest decisions of life are con- 
fronted at this era, and permanent choices 
are made which determine the future, and 
affect every feature of the rapidly con- 
gealing personality. Nine-tenths of our 
youth settle at this stage their life attitude 
in regard to religious beliefs and practices. 
Ideals are never so pure, lofty, uncom- 
promised, and imperative. The most 
enduring as well as the deepest friendships 
are formed, intelligence reaches its climax, 
and for all normal individuals the mating 
instinct with its secondary and asso- 
ciated phenomena begins to dominate 
the mind and will. It is above all others 
the era when the main feature of person- 
ality, the lifelong habits of thought and 
action are determined. Along with all 
these other decisions a final choice of 
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vocation is made, and the life career 
motive becomes the impelling force.”’ 

If a single school unit with trained staff 
could deal with this period of life, most 
beneficial results may be expected. 


Economical in Money and in Time 


The 4-4 plan should effect economics 
in administration. In general only two 
administrative staffs will be required to 
do the work of the three engaged in a 
3-3-2 organization. The cost of hous- 
ing, also, especially in its maintenance 
and operation, should be considerably 
lessened. Moreover, the curricula of the 
lower unit are so different from that of 
the upper unit that highly specialized 
workrooms and laboratories will be re- 
quired in the higher unit only. Likewise 
the libraries of the lower unit will be less 
expensive t> purchase, to maintain, and 
to operate than they will in the upper 
unit. The 3-3-2 organization makes 
necessary two library organizations of the 
expensive type while the 4—4 necessitates 
but one. School auditoriums, stadia, 
cafeteria, and other service features are 
expensive. Any scheme affording oppor- 
tunity to reduce these from three units 
to two must be considered advantageous. 

The time of the student should be con- 
served in the 4—4 organization for several 
reasons. Two-year units afford almost 
no opportunity for the bright student to 
make rapid progress. The 3-year unit 
has not proven satisfactory in accelerat- 
ing students because it is difficult for 
even a bright pupil to do three years’ 


work in two years and the peculiar 
prejudices of the high-school age work 
against graduating a student from a 
3-year unit in two and one-half years. 
One of the major administration ad- 
vantages of the old 4-year high school 
was that many pupils could be graduated 
in three years’ time. 


Completion Courses of Junior College Grade 


The 4-4 organization will enable the 
upper unit to render a distinctive educa- 
tional service not now satisfactorily done 
in the public schools. I refer to educa- 
tion for the so-called ‘‘semiprofessions.’’ 
Four years ago R. J. Leonard, director of 
the school of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, called attention to 
the fact that studies of occupations in- 
dicated that training for them belonged 
on different educational levels. Doctor 
Leonard suggested a permanent field for 
our proposed upper secondary unit. He 
said in part: “In so far as universities 
concern themselves with professional 
education, their efforts will be confined to 
the higher and highest levels. Those are 
the permanent university fields. No 
other institutions can perform these serv- 
ices satisfactorily. And, in so far as junior 
colleges concern themselves with occupa- 
tional education, their efforts will be con- 
fined to the middle level and, in like 
manner, this will be their permanent 
field.”’ 

Studies by Leonard V. Koos in the fields 
of engineering, commerce, and agricul- 
ture, and by Frank Waters Thomas, who 
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carried Koos’s engineering studies fur- 
ther, indicate that an upper secondary 
unit of the type proposed can make a real 
contribution. Koos listed 104 
engineering occupations and asked 
deans of schools of engineering to desig- 
nate which occupations were professional 
in character, 
college work, which were semiprofessional 
requiring probably 
legiate work, and which were on a trade 
level, requiring no collegiate work. In 
spite of much variation in opinion, approx- 
imately 50 per cent of the deans agreed 
that 43 of the 104 occupations belonged 
on the semiprofessional level, and 32 on 
the professional level. 


s( -called 
100 


requiring four years of 


only 2 years of col- 


More Semiprofessional than Professional Occupations 


Thomas explains his investigation as 
follows: ‘‘In order to determine how the 
workers in engineering occupations were 
distributed among these groups, the 
writer undertook in 1926 an inquiry 
among large corporations in California 
which employed trained engineers. The 
two groups of occupations, segregated in 
accordance with the findings of Koos, 
were listed but with no suggestion that 
the first 43 of these were classified as 
semiprofessional and the remaining 32 as 
professional. These lists were sent to the 
employment managers of the 12 corpora- 
tions carrying on the extensive 
engineering projects in the State. Each 
was requested to indicate the number of 
men employed by his organization in each 
occupation listed. The replies in every 
case were prompt and carefully prepared. 
These showed 755 men employed in semi- 
professiona] work, and 289 employed in 
fully professional engineering work.’”’ 

Moreover, even the existence of numer- 
ous schools and colleges of 
commerce, engineering, etc., operated for 
private gain is sufficient evidence that a 
large field of education is inadequately 
served by the present public school system. 


most 


business, 


Small Population Centers May Have Colleges 


Combining the two upper high school 
years with the two lower division college 
years should afford a large enough body 
of students to justify colleges in centers 
of population insufficient in size to main- 
tain a 4-year liberal arts college or even 
a 2-year junior college. Of course we are 
still in the midst of a controversy between 
the college administrators regarding how 
many persons should go to college. Only 
two years ago Chancellor Lindiey, of the 
University of Kansas, insisted that ‘“‘in a 
democracy the chief duty of a college is 
to train for useful and intelligent citizen- 
ship the largest possible number of young 
men and women.” If we approve this 
stand, we should note that college sur- 
veys, especially of the publicly supported 
colleges and universities, that have given 
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any consideration to the matter of stu- 
residence are in agreement that a 
high correlation exists between attendance 
at college and the nearness of residence 
to the college. 


dents’ 


College Students Drawn from Neighboring Territory 


In the Texas educational survey, for 
example, where the survey staff divided 
the State into five groups of counties, the 
first fifth having the fewest college 
students per thousand population and 
ranging to the last fifth having the most 
students per thousand population, it was 
shown that the counties which have the 
least access to the State schools have the 
lowest percentage of college students per 
unit of population. 
Studying the student population in 21 
land-grant colleges scattered all over the 
United States from Rhode Island to Ore- 
gon, and from Michigan to _ Florida, 
Doctor Klein of the United States Bureau 
of Education in a study not yet published, 
finds that of a grand total of 63,177 
students— 
16,903 students live 
miles of college. 
5,833 students live from 25 to 50 
miles from college. 

12,213 students live from 51 to 100 
miles from college. 

24,254 students live from 101 to 
500 miles from college. 

3,974 students live over 500 miles 
from college. 

On a basis of these figures it is found 
that the homes of 26 per cent of the stu- 
dents enrolled in these colleges are located 
within 25 miles of the college; 36 per cent 
50 miles; 55 per cent within 100 
38 per cent between 101 and 500 
and only 6 per cent more than 
500 miles. 


within 25 


within 
miles; 
miles; 


Contributes to Efficient Articulation 


One of the serious problems of articula- 
tion between college and high school 
to-day is found in the duplication of 
courses. This overlapping can more 
readily be eliminated in a 4-year upper 
secondary unit than in the 2-year junior 
college or in the 4-year arts college. 
College men have been working on this 
problem ever since 1913, when President 
Angell of Yale justified the college in 
offering certain work of secondary grade 
in order that a student who had not 
obtained it in his high-school course might 
take it in college, but questioned the policy 
whereby the student ‘‘when once he is 
safely inside the college walls, finds 
himself set to doing right over again much 
which he has already done in school.” 

Doctor Koos studied the problem in 
1922 from several points of view. First, 
he examined certain subject offerings in 
86 colleges and 250 high schools. The 


courses were classified as secondary, partly 
secondary, and collegiate. His findings 
were that, on the average, the freshman 
and sophomore offerings of the 86 colleges 
were to be classified 20 per cent as second- 
ary, 25 per cent as partly secondary, and 
55 per cent as collegiate. 

Again, 200 students in the University 
of Minnesota the 
and sophomore years in the College of 
Science, Literature, and Arts, were asked 
to estimate the duplication of their high- 
school work in the various college sub- 
jects. The range of overlapping 
found to vary from less than 1 per cent 
in occupational ancient lan- 
guages, and mathematics, to 36 per cent 
in English. But an estimated average 
of 15 per cent duplication for all subjects 
was found to exist in the experiences of 
these 200 students. 


Some Objections Have Been Urged 


enrolled in freshman 


was 


subjects, 


I think I should mention some of the 
objections that have been made to this 
4-4 type of organization and some of the 
dangers o1 pitfalls that may be encoun- 
tered in it. 

An argument against the 6-4-4 plan is 
that the development of these colleges 
in great numbers will draw too heavily 
from well-established private and endowed 
institutions which are now doing ge~? 
work. Dr. George H. Palmer of Harvard 
expressed this opinion in an article in 
Atlartic Monthly in April, 1927. Al- 
though there is danger of this 
happening especially in the newer sec- 
tions of the Nation, I believe no serious 
menace exists. 


some 


Reorganize Some Colleges on Continental Plan 


The college population of the country 
has been increasing by leaps and bcunds 
and it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that all of the best private institu- 
tions have been compelled to put on rigid 
entrance requirements. The applicants 
for admission are far more than they can 
accept And there will always be many 
parents-who will desire for their children 
four years of liberal arts instruction 
prior to entrance upon professional schools 
and who will have the economic resources 
to give their children this additional 
education. To their needs the 4-year 
arts college will continue to minister. 
It is probably advisable for some of the 
present 4-year endowed colleges to re- 
organize in a way to perform primarily 
the functions of a continental university. 
When this is done the present upper divi- 
sion or senior college must undergo some 
fundamental changes. With this prob- 
lem, however, this paper is not imme- 
diately concerned. 

It is said that there is danger that 
local ambitions will lead to the creation 
cf colleges of the new type where the 
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economic resources cf the community are 
insufficient and the burden on the tax- 
peyelrs W too heavy. This, to be sure, 
must b¢ refully safeguarded by laws 
establishing minimum pupil enrollment 
and minimum assessed valuation for 


areas planning establishment of junior 
college districts. It may well 
for school workers to establish 
the percentages of public funds which 


also be 


research 


should be devoted to elementary and sec- 
ondary and collegiate schooling in order 
that ‘‘community civic pride” may not 
abet a college in robbing the schools of 


lower rank of their just share of funds. 
must be taken, too, lest the 
prematurely develops ambi- 

senior work. I 
believe, however, that this is more likely 
to occur where the separate 2-year junior 
college exists. In his preliminary survey 
of secondary education in California, Koos 
discovered enough evidence of this tend- 
ency tolead him to sound a note of warning. 


Precautio1 
local 
tions to do 


college 


college 


Liberal Arts Curriculum May be Dup icated 


It is argued that the curriculum will be 
merely a duplication of the present liberal 
arts college curriculum. If this is a real 
danger it can be overcome by educational 
statesmanship on the part of those who 
administer the new schools. But if the 
liberal arts college curriculum is good for 
those attend the 4-year colleges 
are we not justified in duplicating it in 
part for the benefit of students who must 
study near their own homes? 

It is claimed, also, that the period of 
school life is not shortened by the new 
type of organization. Doctor Judd and 
his associates on the Commission on the 
Length of Elementary Education have 
made out a strong case for the shortening 
of the precollege period of education. I 
have already shown that able students 
can easily save two years of time in the 
A still larger number 
can save one year. It has also been shown 
that the present overlapping between 
high school and college is more readily 
eliminated through the new type of 
organization than it is through the older 
type. 


who 


4-4 organization. 


Enrichment Sometimes Better than Shortening 


I contend, however, that for a great 
many students in communities where the 
opportunities for young 
people are not plentiful and the average 
economic well-being of families is high 
the curriculum should be enriched rather 
than the school period shortened. For 
them this argument will not apply and if 
in time a degree is offered at the end of 
the upper 4-year unit, many students of 
inferior ability now struggling with 
college work for the sake of a 
will end their formal schooling 
with the junior college. 


employment 


senior 


degree 
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amateur scholar”’ 
This 
argument also is advanced by Dr. George 
H. Palmer in the Atlantic Monthly article 
that I have quoted. As I have pointed 
out, 4-year liberal arts colleges are in 
little danger from the new institution. 
In return for whatever loss Doctor Palmer 
foresees we should have a larger percent- 


It is feared that the ‘ 


will disappear from American life. 


age of our population possessors of two 
years more of liberal arts training than 
they now get. 


Need of Reorganization Generally Recognized 


It is generally agreed that our secondary 
school reorganization. 
American life has changed significantly 
in the past half century. Immigration 
from Europe brought new racial 
elements into the country; free western 
land is exhausted and it is no longer a 
possible outlet for those who fail in busi- 
ness; Manufacturing processes have been 
profoundly changed by the development 
of machinery and the application of 
steam and electric power; concentration 
of control of industry in the hands of a 
relatively few managing corporations 
has practically been accomplished; wide- 
spread ownership of stocks and bonds of 
big industrial and business concerns has 
of an ever-increasing 


system needs 


has 


made ‘‘capitalists”’ 


percentage of our population; wages have’ 


increased and better standards of living 
have resulted, especially in the ranks of 
skilled labor; the movement of popula- 
tion from country to city has set in, in- 
creasing the population of many large 
cities at an astounding rate; and last but 
not least significant, the character of 
the home has seriously changed as a 
result of the urbanization of population 
and the widespread employment of women 
in industry and business. 


Social Changes Produce New Types 


Heretofore, important changes in so- 
ciety have resulted in new types of 
secondary schools. The present 4-year 
high school, for instance, resulted from 
changes in social conditions. Comment- 
ing on its development and the reasons 
therefor, E. P. Cubberley, in his Public 
Education in the United States, says: 
‘As the colonial Latin grammar school 
had represented the educational needs of 
a society based on classes, and the acad- 
emies had represented a transition period 
and marked the growth of a middle class, 
so the rising democracy of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century now 
demanded and ovtained the democratic 
high school, supported by the public and 
equally open to all, to meet the educa- 
tional needs of a new society built on the 
basis of a new and aggressive democracy.” 

Although changes have occurred in 
the curricula of the high school, none is 
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comparable in scope and significance with 
the changes which have taken place in 
life. Our high 
called upon to-day to serve types of pupils 


American schools are 
never before enrolled in secondary schools. 
That the percentage of eligible age groups 
attending high school has been increasing 
at a most unprecedented rate is shown by 
the following table: 


High school population, and number and 
per cent enrolled in public high schools, 


1890-1926 
Enroll- > 
Population ment in pa A | 
Year 14-17 in public high is of 
thousands schools in > 
thousands | ©!umn 2 
1 2 3 4 
1800... 5, 205 203 3. 83 
1900... 6, 163 519 8.43 
1910... 7, 230 915 12. 66 
1915... 7, 483 1, 329 17. 76 
1920... ‘ 7, 73 2, 199 28. 43 
1926. . eS 8, 040 3, 757 46. 73 


From less than 4 per cent of the eligible 
age group enrolled in public high schools 
in 1890 the percentage has risen to nearly 
47 per cent in 1926. Not more than 8 to 
10 per cent of a given generation is re- 
quired to fill all professional needs and 
all posts of directive and managerial 
types in business and industry. We must 
assume, therefore, that unless new types 
of schools are developed, the secondary 
schocl is unlikely to meet the real needs 
of all the pupils now demanding service 
of it. 

One Sixth Have Been Reorganized 


Experiments in the reorganization of the 
high school are going on all over the 
Nation and especially in the large cities 
and in those States where the average 
economic well-being is high. The Seventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence records the fact that approxi- 
mately 16 per cent of all the public high 
schools in the United States in 1926 could 
be classed as ‘‘reorganized high schools.” 
Seventy-two per cent of the cities of 
100,000 population and more had reor- 
ganized their secondary schools by estab- 
lishing junior high schools, and 61 per 
cent of the cities of population between 
30,000 and 100,000 had taken similar 
action. The most common characteristic 
of ‘‘reorganized high schools”’ is a junior 
high school embracing usually the first 
three years of the secondary school period. 

Simultaneously with the establishment 
of these junior high schools, however, has 
come an upward extension of the second- 
ary school by the addition of “junior 
colleges.’”’ The studies of Koos and Whit- 
ney show that in the year 1921-22 there 
were 189 junior colleges, public and pri- 
vate, in the United States enrolling 16,121 

(Continued on page 193) 











Growing Children are Studied at Washington 
Child Research Center 


Twenty-four Children From Two to Three and a Half Years Old Enrolled in 
Nursery School. Daily Regimen Includes Lunch and Afternoon Nap. Psychological and Social Investigations 


Report of Activities of the First Year. 


Conducted Without Interfering With Free Activity of Children. 


ASHING'TON Child Research Cen- 

ter opened February 22, 1928. 
The purpose was to develop a center in 
which various Federal and private agen- 
cies in Washington and the vicinity 
could cooperate in the development of 
research projects and in the dissemina- 
tion of information regarding develop- 
ment of children; also to bring together 
specialists with various viewpoints in the 
study of the growing child. 

The following agencies cooperate with 
the center: Bureau of Home Economics, 
Committee on Child Development of the 
National Research Council, University 
of Maryland, George Washington Uni- 
versity, United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, American Association of University 
Women, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, and the Bureau of Education. 
Each organization is represented on the 
executive committee. 





By MANDEL SHERMAN 
Director Washington Child Research Center 


The center is divided into a nursery- 
school section for the study of normal 
young children, and a consultation sec- 
tion for problem children. In general 
the work may be divided into five phases: 
1) Study of the development of normal 
young children in the nursery section; 
(2) study and treatment of problem chil- 
dren in the consultation section; (3) class 
teaching and parent education; (4) re- 
search; (5) cooperation with other in- 
stitutions. 

In the nursery-school section a group 
of 24 children ranging in age from two 
to three and a half years are enrolled. 
The prerequisite for entrance is at least 
average intelligence and the parents’ 
assurance that they will cooperate in the 
program of the center. 

The children attend daily from 9 a. m. 
to4 or 5 p.m. A complete regimen is 
planned to include lunch and nap as part 


Independence and Social Adaptability Developed 


of the routine of the nursery school. 


Four trained teachers supervise their ac- 
tivities during the day and psychological 
and social investigations are carried. on 
Play, food, and after- 
noon nap are taken into consideration 


by other workers. 


when experimental studies are conducted. 
In other words, no study seriously in- 
terrupts a continuously normal environ- 
ment. This allows for spontaneity of be- 
havior since no artificial stimulation is 
necessary to bring out normal reactions. 
Every worker studying a problem first 
becomes acquainted with the children so 
that they may not react antagonistically 
nor with fear during the experiment. 

In the past, observations of children 
were influenced by emotional and philo- 
sophical conceptions; attitudes were read 
into the minds of children. Not only was 
this true of parents and teachers, but of 
physicians and psychologists as well. A 














Children set the tables and serve themselves. 
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Behavior problems connected with eating habits are corrected 
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will get for him objects which he could 
not otherwise obtain. A mother often 
reports that she has tried many ways of 


eliminating tantrums 


but 


temper COaYIDE, 


} 


reward, punishment 


despite 








Right selection of equipment encourages social cooperation 


stand the term and think of it in the light 
of poss rm. The center recognizes 
the nee cooperation of laymen in 
developing objective experimental pro- 
cedures is enlisted the aid of parents. 

For a g time it was thought that 
children are born with mental predispo 
siticns, certain tendencies which deter- 
mine the ire of the child regardless of 

s experiences during early life. But it 
has been amply shown that the child at 
birth p sses little more than the ca- 
pacity 1 hysical development and in- 
tellectual growth. All of his character- 
istics de p as a result of training and 
experience The first few years of life 
ire extrem important, because it is 
during this time that the fundamentals of 
the child’s personality are established. 
It is therefore necessary that training 
during the first few years of life be such 
that desirable personality traits develop. 
But methods of training must first be 
investigated by studying the various fac- 
tors which determine a child’s growth. 
Since personality is dependent upon en- 
vironmental influences, the various factors 
in the environment must be analyzed 


before chan 


vestl 


Such in- 
ire extremely important, and 


ges instituted. 


are 


gations 


the center is now devoting considerable 
time in analyzing various factors which 

fluenc hild’s development. 

Children Learn Tantrums Not Profitable 

Emotional disturbances, such as temper 
tantrums and irritability, are not the 
result of herent nervous weakness but 
of the method which a child adopts in 
attaining his desires. In other words, a 
child wl uses temper tantrums to 
reach a g has learned that this method 


efforts the tantrums continue with 
greater frequency and intensity. In the 
treatment of temper tantrums st the 


_—ew 


Ne 








Unknown to the resting children an observer 


ner 
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nursery scl 1 child is shown that his 
goal may be attained more quickly in 
other ways If he persists in his tan- 
trums, he is jieit entirely alone and soon 


learns that they are 
Probably 
child 


social 


not profitable. 


the most important traits a 


must learn are independence and 
He must rely 


himself and react to others without inter- 


adaptability upon 


fering with their rights The routine of 


the center is arranged so that every child 
meets situations in which these traits can 
the hour, for 
example, each child is responsible on cer- 


the 


develop. During lunch 


tain days for proper setting of the 
table; he must see that all children at the 
table are served. At home many parents 
help the child in his ordinary activities to 
such an extent that he is not able to learn 
to take care of himself. It is profitable 
to give a child definite chores and duties 
which stimulate and interest him. Chil- 
dren as young as 4 or 5 may be extremely 
useful in the home by taking care of them- 
selves, thus allowing other members of 
the family more time for other things. 
Most mothers have little time for anything 
but the of their children. 
As a result they do not allow them the 


actual care 


proper exercise of their activities. 








takes notes to supplement kymograph records 
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Growth is partially dependent upon 
proper stimulation Al- 
though it is generally accepted that the 
capacity for intellectual development is 
determined at birth recent experiments 
have shown that this inherent 
fails to develop fully under poor environ- 
mental conditions. For example, depend- 
ent children placed in an improved envi- 
ronment deveiop intellectually at a greater 
rate than when left in 
environment. Furthermore, 
a child is placed in a 
the greater is his increase of intelligence. 


and practice. 


capacity 


unsuitable 
the 
good environment 


an 


earlier 


Proper Environment Necessary to Development 


The development of children is favor- 
ably influenced by their social contacts 
outside theirhome. Social usefulness and 
productiveness are dependent upon the 
ability to adjust to new situations. When 
a child lives continually at home his reac- 
tions are restricted because he is meeting 
similar situations daily. Attendance at a 
nursery school allows him to learn gradu- 
ally to adjust to new and interesting situ- 
ations, many of which he will meet later 
in life. 

Many personality 
well established by the 
may be undesirable as well as desirable 
traits. By recognizing undesirable traits 
and changing the environment and the 
child’s attitudes toward his behavior it is 
possible so to alter his personality that 
desirable traits are substituted for the 
undesirable. In this way the personality 
of the child not only is reestablished to 
better advantage but he is also given an 
oppertunity to develop habits which will 
aid him in the establishment of more useful 
ones later on. Thus the nursery school 
places a great deal of emphasis upon the 
development of the personality of 2-year- 
olds, whereas little attention is ordinarily 
paid to this phase of development. 


Each Child Studied Periodically 


The personality of each child is studied 
on entrance and periodically later on. 
Three or four children are assigned to a 
member of the staff who is responsible for 
their progress. Weekly staff meetings are 
held at which the behavior and develop- 
ment of every child are discussed, and 
plans outlined for future treatment. 

It is undoubtedly true that the person- 


characteristics are 


age of 2. These 


ality of children who receive nursery school 


training develops more favorably than 
that of children who do not receive such 
training. One research student for the 
past year has been experimentally observ- 
ing a number of children in the nursery 
school, as well as a number of children not 
in attendance. The results thus far 
indicate that desirable personality traits 
develop at a greater rate in children with 
nursery school training than in those who 
have not attended a nursery school and 
have never taken part in directed group 
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activit) Apparently a situation which 
requires group cooperation and the direc- 
tion of a trained worker helps develop 
Personality traits 
develop by a learning process. Partly by 
trial and error and partly by direction the 
child learns to utilize certain characteris- 
ties in social groups and to eliminate 
Learning traits and 
discarding undesirable characteristics are 
fostered by group competition directed by 
trained workers. 

Intelligence tests are given each child 
at the time of entrance and periodically 
throughout the year. Although some 
experimenters have concluded that attend- 
ance at a nursery school does not increase 
the rate of growth of intelligence others 
have found that a stimulating environ- 
ment does increase this growth. Our own 
results indicate that the children of the 
nursery school have developed rapidly, 
possibly due to the constant stimulation 
which they receive in competitive play with 
individuals of their own age tending to in- 
crease their ingenuity and language ability. 

The pediatrician is responsible for the 
physical condition of the children. Each 
child is examined on entrance and there- 


desirable social traits. 


others. desirable 


after receives a hygienic examination 
each morning. If signs of a cold, fever, 
or any contagious disease are observed 


the child is immediately sent home and 
the family physician notified. The weight 
is recorded every two weeks by the nutri- 
tionist who regulates the amount of food 
intake of each child. 


Nutritional Condition is Carefully Measured 


Dietary records on form cards are made 
during the lunch period describing the 
manner of eating and type and amount of 
food eaten. On occasions a careful sum- 
mary of the food intake is kept by the 
mother so that the nutritionist may have 
a better understanding of the child’s 
nutritional condition. The nutritional 
condition of the children at the nursery 
school as measured by muscle tone, height, 
and weight is above that of children of 
the same age in the general population. 

Cooperation of various specialists in 
outlining the program for each child has 
been found helpful because of the many 
factors influencing the development of 
undesirable habits. For example, in 
cases of poor nutrition, often accompanied 
by increased irritability, the nutritionist 
and pediatrician study the problem and 
institute changes to improve the child’s 
physical and nutritional condition. 

In general the program for the children 
is planned so that their physical and 
nutritional condition, their intellectual 
growth and personality may develop to 
the fullest extent. Conditions are pro- 
vided which aid them to develop ingenu- 
ity and spontaneity and increase their 
independence and _ ability to solve 
problems. 


The 
children is twofold, namely, service and 
research. Problem below 10 
years of age are accepted for diagnosis 
and study. They are referred to the 
center by many agencies and individuals, 
the public schools, hospital dispensaries 
and social service agencies, physicians, 
and psychologists. 


aim of the work with pro lem 


children 


Children who are likely to furnish 
material for special studies and for 
demonstration to classes in child be- 


havior are accepted for 3-month periods. 
By enrolling these problem cases on a 
three months’ basis it is possible to study 
each child carefully and to investigate 
the home conditions the various 
environmental influences which the child 
meets. Thus the parents become inte- 
gral members of the center and furnish 
valuable data. After an initial exam- 
ination the child is asked to return at 
stated intervals whose frequency depends 
upon the type and severity of the problem. 
If necessary, the children stay at the 
center for several hours when continuous 
observation is desirable. 


and 


Detailed History of Development and Behavior 


The examination of these children in- 
cludes physical, psychological, and psy- 
chiatric investigation in addition to a 
study of dietary habits and nutritional 
condition. A detailed history of the 
development and behavior of each child 
is obtained and instructions are given to 
the parents for their observation of the 
child in a systematic manner. In this 
way it is possible to determine various 
factors otherwise often overlooked which 
influence behavior. When necessary a 
history is obtained, all 
cases the principal or teacher is given a 
résumé of our findings and is requested 
to cooperate in the subsequent treatment. 

A study of the behavior of parents is 
made in every case examined at the center. 
Fifty-seven problem children were studied 
during 1928, and in many cases it was 
found that the parents were the direct 
vause Of the problem. Misinformation of 
parents was a particularly frequent cause 
of unsatisfactory training methods. Many 
children, for example, are misinformed by 
their parents regarding sex and religion, 
since parents are often hesitant about these 
subjects and do not allow their discussion. 

Experiments at the center have shown 
that the development of the emotions is 
greatly influenced by training, and that 
heredity does not determine their devel- 
opment. The stimulating conditions 
which newborn infants meet determine 
their emotional reactions. Emotions de- 
velop by a process of learning similar to 
the learning of any habit. Although defi- 
nite emotions can not recognized 
until a child learns the use of language 
and comes in contact with other children 
and adults socially, the manner in which 


school and in 


be 
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he reacts to environmental stimuli even 
before he is a year old determines the 
way he will react emotionally later on 
Thus every emotional disturbance can 
be traced to environmental conditions. 
This knowledge has been a great aid in 
the treatment of problem cases. 

It is important to deal with the prob- 
lems of children at an early age not only 
in order to eliminate these problems but 
also to develop characteristics which will 
obviate more serious difficulties later on. 
Most of the problems of adolescents and 
adults have their origin in experiences of 
) be effective in 
preventing these problems, must be begun 


early life; treatment, t 
early. 

A course in child development is offered 
in two sections, one for graduate students 
and one for undergraduates. The subject 
matter includes a review of the physio- 
psychiatric 

In addi- 


logical, psychological, and 
concepts of child development. 
tion to regular class work clinical demon- 
strations of problem cases are given twice 
a week. Students in the department of 
psychology and education at the George 
Washington University and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland make up most of this 
class. At present only 65 students can 
be accommodated, although considerably 
more than this number applied for regis- 
tration. 


Laboratory Course in Home Economics 


offered to 
students in home economics, small groups 


A laboratory course is 
of from three to seven observing the activ- 
ities of children in the nursery school. 
Most of these students are from the 
department of home economics education 
of the University of Maryland. 
Individual conferences are held with 
parents of children who attend either the 
nursery school or the consultation section. 
In addition, parents of the nursery-school 
intervals to discuss 
most of them. 


children meet at 
problems common to 
During the spring of 1928 seven lecture 
2zonferences were held at which an average 
of 40 attended. 
tures were given by Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics; Dr. Grover Kempf, 
surgeon, United States Public Health 
Service; Christine Heinig and Dr. Mandel 
She ,.an of the staff of the center. At 
the beginning of 1929 these lectures were 
discontinued and seminar meetings were 
At these meetings one 
or two parents review experimental liter- 
problems of childhood, after 
which a general discussion takes place. 


parents These lec- 


arranged instead. 


ature on 


Fathers Attend Seminar Meetings 


It is encouraging that between 40 and 50 
per cent of the attendance is made up of 
fathers. It is not yet possible to reach 
any definite conclusion regarding the 
influence of the parent education program 
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on the development of the children, 
although it has been generally observed 
that the changing attitudes of the parents 
have been beneficial, and have aided the 
workers at the center in dealing with 
home problems. 

Regular study courses for mothers have 
been offered since the fall of 1928. These 
classes are conducted once a week, one by 
Miss Nell Boyd Taylor and one by Dr. 
Lois Hayden Meek, of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 

Several studies are under way by mem- 
bers of the staff and research students. 
Some of these studies are conducted as 
part of the routine work of the center and 
others are special investigations. 


Flat Feet Related to Posture 


The relation between flat feet and pos- 
ture and the effect of corrective training in 
developing the musculature and posture 
of young children are being studied by 
Dr. John C. Eckhardt and Christine 
Heinig. The degree of flat-footedness is 
measured by the footprint method—a 
series of footprints is made by allowing 
the child to walk over a lampblack surface 
onto newsprint paper. One group of chil- 
dren with poor footprints is given special 
training, while another group is allowed 
to continue in the ordinary way. It may 
thus be possible to determine the best 
method of training children with physical 
and postural defects. 

The relation between nursery school 
training and changes in egocentricity is 
being studied by one of the fellows, Lucille 
Ezekiel. A group of children ranging from 
2 to 3 years of age is studied to determine 
to what extent they show egocentric be- 
havior and the effect of such behavior 
upon their social adjustment. It is gen- 
erally assumed that egocentricity is modi- 
fied by social contacts with other children. 


Phantasies Studied by Dictograph Method 


The types of spoken phantasies shown 
by children below 6 years of age and their 
relationship to conflicts is being investi- 
gated by dictograph method by Rita 
O’Grady, a research student. Systematic 
phantasies manifest themselves by fre- 
quent recurrence in almost identical form, 
and are closely related to conflicts. Casual 
phantasies are aroused by stimuli present 
at the moment and are unrelated to any 
definite conflict. Children with phanta- 
sies of this type are easily diverted from 
their phantasies and quickly return to 
active play. 

A preliminary experiment on the rela- 
tion between activity and appetite is under 
way by Helen Nebeker, the nutritionist. 
A child who exercises a great deal needs 
more food to keep up his weight than one 
who does not. Are we, therefore, justified 
in urging a child with a poor appetite to 
increase his activity on the assumption 
that it will increase his appetite? Thus 
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far the results indicate that appetite is not 
related to degree of activity 

The relation between food intake at 
lunch and afternoon sleep is also being 
studied. Sleep is judged from kymograph 
records indicating the depth of sleep and 
from time records kept by the teachers. 

The character and duration of the 
afternoon sleep of young children is 
under investigation by Dr. Mandel 
Sherman. This study was designed to 
determine the relation between degree of 
activity during indoor and outdoor play 
and the character and duration of after- 
noon sleep, and the relation between dura- 
tion of the waking period before sleep and 
the length of the afternoon sleep. The 
character and duration of sleep are re- 
corded by an apparatus attached to the 
head of the bed which connects with the 
arm of a tambour that moves on a smoked 
kymograph. A timer is also attached to 
the kymograph so that 30-second inter- 
vals are recorded. 

It has been found that the activity of 
the child during play does not determine 
the character or duration of the after- 
There is some indication 
that the less active the child during morn- 
ing play the less restless and the longer is 
the afternoon sleep. 


noon sleep. 


No Emotional Responses in Newborn Infants 


The development of emotional re- 
sponses of infants and young children is 
studied by Dr. Mandel Sherman. The 
subjects are newborn infants and children 
ranging in age from several hours to two 
and a half years. It has been shown that 
the newborn infant displays no distinct 
emotions. Any sudden stimulus of suffi- 
cient intensity arouses chaotic and aim- 
less responses which become more definite 
as the child grows older, particularly after 
he has begun to make social contacts and 
begins to express himself by language. 

The relation between nursery-school 
training and the development of personal- 
ity is studied by Elizabeth Walsh, a research 
student. Al) of the children in the nursery 
school were examined upon entrance and 
have been given several reexaminations. 
In addition a control group with no nurs- 
ery-school training is being tested. The 
results thus far indicate that nursery-school 
training definitely develops desirable social 
personality traits in young children, 

The center has been working closely 
with other institutions interested in 
children, In addition to the many 
agencies which refer children to the 
center, institutions caring for children 
have availed themselves of our consulta- 
tion service. The center is also open to 
anyone wishing to carry on research with 
young children. The cooperation of 
governmental and private agencies has 
stimuJated varied investigations which 
when correlated furnish valuable data 
concerning the child. 
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Parent- leacher Associations Partners 


in Higher 


Education 


Fine Type of Cooperation Has Been Developed, and College Authorities Welcome It. 
Service, Built Upon Understanding of Students’ Needs, Includes Attention During Illness 
and Encouraging Participation in Social Life of Community 


By CLOYD HECK MARVIN 
President George Washington University 


ARLY UNIVERSITIES of this 

country had the active cooperation 
of the communities they sought to serve 
through the church. The earliest ele- 
mentary schools were those which were of 
the home and had the immediate super- 
vision and cooperation not only of the 
common assembly but of the home itself. 
Modern education seems to have swung 
far from this conception and one of the 
most encouraging aspects of the recent 
trend in the field of education has been 
the inception and development of parental 
cooperation. This has taken the form of 
the organization of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

The growth of the movement has been 
phenomenal and its value is attested by a 
clearer conception of the objective of 
education on the part of the parent, and 
an increased understanding of student 
problems and their social background on 
the part of the teacher und school authori- 
ties. The parent is coming to have 4 
better understanding concerning the mod- 
ern educational movements, and the 
teacher a better understanding of the 
problem of the modern home and its 
rapidly changing social background. 

Until recently parent-teacher activities 
were confined to grade and high-school 
work. There is now being developed a 
college parent-teacher association which 
extends this fine type of cooperation into 
the field of higher education. 


Vital Part of Educational System 


College authorities have welcomed this 
incursion into their territory. In many 
instances they have gone so far as to 
include in the teacher-training courses 
offered some study of the work of parent- 
teacher associations. Many graduate stu- 
dents are using the parent-teacher tL. otif 
as the subject of research leading to 
advanced degrees. The parent-teacher 
movement has come to be recognized as a 
vital part of the educational system. 

The college and university cooperative 
movement has two distinct aspects, the 
service phase, which was first emphasized, 
and the phase of educatjgn for parenthood. 
The latter is perhaps the more important- 


. “ard far reaching, for after all, the inteJli- 


Publication sponsored by National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, represented by Mrs. 8. M. N. 
Marrs and Mrs. Laura Underhil! Kohn. 


gence of parents about the business of 
being parents is one of the fundamentals 
of the educational program. Upon it 
depends the future well-being of our race. 
Modern society allows no place for the 
conception of a child as property to be 
dealt with as such. It is this attitude 
that has been responsible for many misfits 
and failures in life. The efforts of parents 
to compel their sons to be something that 
they want them to be, rather than what 
the sons themselves are fit for or ought 
to be, constitutes the cause of failure— 
and of mishavior—in college, in more 
instances than ordinarily is thought to be 


the case. 
College Gates not the Only Avenue 


The social viewpoint that it is the thing 
to send a child to college is passing, for 
no young man or woman ought to enter 
the gates of a college unless the four years 
he spends there will mean more to him 
than four years spent anywhere eise. 
Parents should recognize that there are 
many other avenues through which to 
approach life’s responsibilities than the 
gates of a college or a university. In 
many instances the young man or woman 
is placed upon the list of the preferred 
school long before the parent has any idea 
of whether that particular school will mean 
most in the development of the life of the 
child. 

The parent of to-day must of necessity 
look upon the young person as a person- 
ality, an individual, who has come into 
his life that he might be helped to develop 
in his natural bent. To coerce the youth 
into any particular mold without regard 
to his capability and preferences is no 
longer regarded as wise or productive of 
the results needed in society. The need 
of modern society is for a well disciplined 
person who volitionally fits himself into 
the demands of the day. This is a crea- 
tive person and not a molded one. In 
the scheme of exact and strenuous com- 
petition such a plan is necessary. 

Recognizing that many of the parents 
are deeply interested in these principles, 
a nu™ber of the institutions of higher 
learning throughout the country are 
establishing courses for parental educa- 
tion and for knowledge of the parent- 
teacher movement that parents may 
rightly inform themselves as to how to 


serve best the educational forces of the 
community. Columbia University was 
the first to introduce a course in the 
educational aspects of the parent-teacher 
movement. The University of Georgia 
for the past five years has given such a 
course in its summer session. This year 
the George Washington University intro- 
duces such courses into its regular cur- 
ricula. Each year the number of insti- 
tutions offering such courses has in- 
creased until in the current year 18 
colleges and universities are offering 
credit courses and 7 are offering non- 
credit courses in these fields. 


Aid the Solution of Student Problems 


The service phase of the parent-teacher 
vollege cooperative movement concerns 
itself with aiding in the solution of 
student problems. Parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in colleges attempt to serve 
through developing a spirit of under- 
standing of social problems, an attitude 
of hospitality on the part of the commu- 
nity, and a fine spirit of partnership of the 
members of the community, students, and 
the university authorities. This is at 
once appreciated by the three cooperating 
groups. Through well-planned programs 
and activities the associations have be- 
come & means of communication between 
the college authorities and the public, 
furnishing many helps to the student 
body, such as scholarships, financial aid, 
good living quarters, attention in illness 
and contacts with the home life of the 
community. 

The programs of’a college parent- 
teacher association are built upon the 
interest of the members in college life 
and in problems confronting young 
people of college age. It is interesting to 
note that wherever such associations have 
been formed, more important than the 
monthly programs are the activities of 
the association in looking after the wel- 
fare of the students. The college parent- 
teacher association movement originated 
with the establishment of the Mothers’ 
Club of Stanford University and it 
would be unfair for me to pass over this 
movement without mentioning the name 
of Mrs. J. W. Bingham who more recently 
has been the national chairman of the 
college section of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. The movement 
has been largely developed in western 
institutions until at the present time 
there are about 30 well-organized groups. 


Theirs is a Wise Field of Usefulness 


An account of the activities during the 
year of a typical group may serve to illus- 
trate its wide field of usefulness. Monthly 
meetings were held with speeches on 
some subject regarding the college affairs. 
Social meetings were held from timt to 
time for the purpose of raising funds for 
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scholarships and financial aid, and for 
helping students who need assistance in 
various Ways The club gave one scholar- 
ship of $300 and administered a loan 
fund of $75. The housing committee 
inspected all rooms listed for rental to 
students, rejecting all that did not come 


up to certain standards, and thus helped 
the University authorities in one of their 
most difficult problems, housing students. 
Sick students were visited at the hospital 
and supplied with reading matter and 
other comforts. Convalescent students 
were cared for in private homes. At 
Thanksgiving and Christmas all fresh- 
men not otherwise provided for received 
invitations to dinner in private homes. 

Every opportunity was taken to make 
foreign students feel at home. Suitable 
work was provided for students working 
their way through college. Certain stu- 
dents were provided with articles of furni- 
ture for their rooms. The latest project 
of the club was to establish a convalescent 
or nursing home for students after they 
were dismissed from the hospital but 
before they were well enough to take their 
places in the dormitories or in the frater- 
nity houses. The club planned to admit 
those students free who were unable to 
pay the small fee that would be charged. 

We can thus see that the possibilities 
for service, inherent in the farent- 
teachers’ cooperative movement, are varied 
and numerous. We can see what advan- 
tages may accrue when parents and edu- 
cational institutions cooperate for the 
development of the personal and social 
life of the students. The movement as 
such is just in its beginning and those 
who are interested in its development are 
pointing the way to the fulfilling of a 
vital need and the development of the 
final cooperative unit in our formal edu- 
cational program. 


wy 


Value of Kindergarten and Kinder- 
garten Extension 


The value of the training received in 
the kindergarten and kindergarten exten- 
sion classes has been a moot question 
since the establishment of these classes. 
During the past year I made a study of 
the age-grade progress reports of the 
present 4B grade in the schools of these 
districts [Nos. 43 and 44] with the view 
to finding out the relative progress of 
pupils receiving this training and of those 
not receiving it. My survey showed that 
the children having had both kindergar- 
ten and kindergarten extension training 
made the best progress, and those having 
kindergarten training only made better 
progress than those who entered school in 
the 1A grade.—Charles E. O’ Neill, district 
superiniendent of schools, New York City. 
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Will Ask for Commission to Study 
Instruction by Radio 
Secretary of the Interior Holds Conference to Consider Possibilities of Radio in Formal 


Instruction. Will Ask President to Name a Commission to Make Searching Scientific 
Investigation. Radio too Useful to be Monopolized by Commerce 


By HENRY RIDGELY EVANS 
Editorial Division, Bureau of Education 


HAT PART, if any, the Federal 

Government should take in fur- 
thering radio to supplement the regular 
courses of study in the schools was the 
topic of a conference called by Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, and held 
in his office May 24, 1929. The conference 
was attended by representatives of the 
National Broadcasting Co., and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System; Chair- 
man Ira E. Robison and Commissioner 
Harold A. Lafount, of the Federal Radio 
Commission; Dr. Wm. John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education; 
H. Robinson Shipherd, secretary of the 
Business Training Corporation, New 
York; Dr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the 
National Education Association; 8S. D. 
Shankland, executive secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, and others. 

Secretary Wilbur, in stating the object 
of the conference, stressed the importance 
of radio as a factor in education. ‘‘Our 
public,” he said, “is getting more ear- 
minded through the radio. An entirely 
new tool for education has come into being 
to supplement the work of the school. 
First used as a toy for entertainment and 
amusement, it has gradually become a 
potent influence in the world, for good or 
evil. The most searching scientific study 
should be made as to the best way in 
which the radio can find its place in educa- 
tion. It should pass out of the toy stage 
into community and domestic use.’’ 

Doctor Cooper, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, stated that some effective work 
in radio is carried out in the schools of 
Oakland, Calif., and Secretary Wilbur 
cited the fact that good reactions in civies 
and government had been obtained from 
public-school children in Washington, 
D. C. Many other instances of such 
instruction were mentioned. 

John W. Ellsworth, of the National 
Broadcasting Co., stated that Walter 
Damrosch last year gave a series of con- 
certs on Friday mornings which had been 
broadcast to schools of the third and 
fourth grades to increase appreciation of 
high-grade musical compositions, and 
that other educational features were be- 
ing worked out for his corporation by a 
progressive school superintendent. Five 


thousand congratulatory letters a week, 
he said, had been received from those 
who had heard the Damrosch concerts. 
‘Can radio take the place of the face-to- 
face teacher?’’ remarked Mr. Ellsworth, 
‘‘No; it is supplementary. Let the edu- 
cators determine how we can be useful, 
and we will welcome their suggestions.”’ 

William 8S. Paley, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, thought 
that good work could be accomplished 
in primary and secondary grades through 
the medium of radio, and cited the work 
of his corporation in story-telling, music, 
history, geography, science, hygiene, 
spelling games, etc. 

Chairman Robinson, of the Federal 
Radio Commission, after praising the 
work already accomplished by the broad- 
casting companies, asked the question: 
‘Shall we leave educational broadcasting 
to the commercial companies, or shall the 
Federal Government establish a central 
station of its own for that purpose?” 
“The time has come,” he said, “when 
radio should not be directed merely for 
commercial purposes, but for the nation- 
wide interests of civic and character 
training. There should be, I think, some 
kind of supervision, at least, by the 
Federal Government along these lines. 
Through the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior the scattered 
efforts of private enterprises could be 
coordinated.” Judge Robinson also dis- 
cussed the practicability of the States 
owning their own stations for broadcast- 
ing educational material to their schools. 

Mr. Shipherd considered the advis- 
ability of a Federal commission on edu- 
cational broadcasting to cooperate with 
the National Education Association and 
the colleges and universities. 

Although no definite conclusions were 
formulated at the conference, the discus- 
sions were provocative of many fruitful 
exchanges of opinion. It was finally recom- 
mended that a commission should be ap- 
pointed to study the problems involved in 
the program presented by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Secretary Wilbur declared 
that he would recommend to the President 
of the United States that he consider the 
advisability of appointing a commission 
to investigate the subject. 
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Is Teaching a Profession? 
HIS TOPIC 


some of the differences between those 
callings which may be termed trades and 
those which may be termed professions. 

We should consider first the nature of 
the activities 
usually concerned with material things, 
stone, brick, 
while in general a professional 
concerned with relationships. The minis- 
ter deals with the relationships between 
the Creator and the creature; 
with relationships between man and 
society or man and man; the medical 
man with relationships between’ the 
individual and the principle of health. 
In so far as teaching gets away from mere 
assigning of problems, checking of an- 
swers, hearing of lessons, and becomes 
concerned with the development of human 
beings and their adjustments to their 
physical and social environments, it 
partakes of a profession. 

The second item of importance has to 
do with the nature of training demanded, 
and the time required for it. A trade is 
concerned with a certain body of facts, 
most of which can be learned in a short 
time and with the acquisition of a reason- 
able degree of skill. It may be subjected 
to a great many rules of thumb, applied 
over and over again. A profession, on 
the other hand, requires for its successful 
practice a rich background of science, a 
familiarity with a great many individual 
cases and the development of judgment 
which enables one to handle in entirely 
different ways two situations which seem 
to the superficial observer to be identical. 

In the third place comes the nature of 
the reward. In general, professional serv- 
ice receives higher financial return than 
trade service does. There is wider varia- 
tion in the payment made to practitioners 
of the professions, some receiving very 
high returns and others very meager 
returns. This is in part due to the fact 
that society looks upon the tradesman as 
one who is entitled to the full cash value 
of his work, but upon the professional 


leads us to consider 


themselves. A trade is 


wood, various metals, etc 


calling is 


the lawyer 


worker as one who does not expect this. 
No physician asks the patient whose life 
he has saved to pay him the cash value 
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of that life. Society recognizes the right 
of the tradesman to earn his living by his 
trade and in many 
the ownership of his tools against all 


cases protects him in 
comers. A professional worker, however, 
has to be licensed by the State and this 
license may be taken away when the 
State feels that it is to its own interest to 
take it Professional workers, 
therefore, are socially more favored. 


away. 


It is obvious that teaching is capable of 
becoming a profession so far as the nature 
of the service is concerned, provided the 
period of training is lengthened and the 
science behind it is mastered. It may be 
asked can ever rank with the other 
professions either in financial returns or 
[It can not rank with the 
professions in financial returns 
because teachers are in the public 
service, and it is not expected that the 
public shall pay what a private employer 
should pay for service of equal worth. 

The poor standing of the teaching pro- 
fession in social esteem has been largely 
due to the teachers themselves. It can 
be corrected only by a change in the 
attitude of those of us who enter it. So 
long as we do not respect our own calling 
others will not respect it.—W. J. C. 


social esteem. 
other 
largely 


Teaching for Children of Isolated 


Government Employees 


ORRESPON DENCE instruction will 
r be offered by the United States Bur- 
sau of Education to children of Govern- 
ment employees in isolated stations. This 
service will begin in the autumn, and will 
cover any of the primary or segondary 
grades for which there is demand. No 
charge will be made for it. 

The number of children who will benefit 
by instruction of this type is not yet defi- 
nitely known; but it is understood that 
many lighthouse keepers, Coast Guard 
employees, forest rangers, officers and en- 
listed men of the Army and Navy have 
their families with them in places to which 
established schools are not accessible. 
The instruction by correspondence which 
is contemplated is an effort to overcome, 
in @ measure, the disadvantages that must 
be met by Government employees who are 
sent to isolated posts. 

Teaching by correspondence is not by 
any means a recent invention. It is as 
old as written communication. Cicero’s 
De Officiis comprised a series of letters 
written for the instruction of his son Mar- 
cus. Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son gave instruction of another type by 
the same method. William Cobbett, an 
Englishman famous as an agitator a 
hundred years ago, wrote a series of letters 
to his son, James Paul, which when com- 
bined formed a complete grammar of the 
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Published in book 


tremendous sale. 


English languzge. 

form they had a 
Charles Toussaint and Gustav 
scheidt were, however, the originators of 
the correspondence school of the modern 
type. Their school of languages, estab- 
lished in Berlin in 1856, was for many 


Langen- 


years extraordinarily successful. 
Organized correspondence 
in America was effectively begun by the 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) Assembly in 1882. 
Chautauqua University was chartered by 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
in 1885, and until 1900 a faculty of able 
men gave excellent instruction by corre- 
spondence to about 300 students a vear. 


instruction 


Since that time a large number of com- 
mercial concerns have been organized for 
instruction by mail, and many of the fore- 
most universities of the country now offer 
correspondence courses as an important 
part of their extension work 

Excepting the public higher institutions 
and the military and naval services, gov- 
mental agencies in this country have 
rarely attempted to give instruction by 
this method. The States of Australia 
have done much of it. The large area and 
sparse population of Australia have made 
popular education a serious problem, and 
many plans have been tried to reach the 
widely scattered children. 

Scuoout Lire of June, 192 
a full description of the methods and the 
extent of correspondence teaching in West- 
ern Australia, and other numbers pub- 
lished in that year described similar work 
in other Australian States. Twenty-six 
trained and experienced teachers were em- 
ployed in 1927 for the correspondence 
work in Western Australia, and they gave 
to 1,296 students instruction which would 
have been impossible to them in any other 
way. The new undertaking of the Bu- 
reau of Education was suggested by the 
success of the Australians. 

In an address before the National 
Grange in Washington recently, the Com- 
missioner of Education suggested corre- 
spondence as a regular method of teaching 
children remote from schools. He ex- 
pressed the belief that many State de- 
partments of education can economically 
maintain correspondence divisions, which 
especially if supplemented by radio, can 
give to children attending small schools a 
better grade of teaching than they now 
get; and children so isolated that they 
now receive no educational attention 
whatever can thus receive reasonably 
efficient instruction. 

When the machinery is in operation for 
teaching children of isolated Government 
employees, it is possible, the commissioner 
suggests, that officers of States and Terri- 
tory not ready to install their own sys- 
tems of correspondence lessons may be 
able to obtain the cooperation of the 
Department of the Interior. 


7, contained 























What Should be the Size of a Secondary 
School for Maximum Efficiency? 


Majority of High Schools Too Small to Meet Community Needs. 


Only in Large Schools Can Differentiation be 


Achieved Economically. Principal of a School of 3,000 Can Not Know All Pupils but Can so Organize the School 
That Some One Does. Mounting Enrollments are Making Education for the Masses Possible 


MAZING developments of the past 
years have been a constant challenge 


to the mind to adjust itself to the increas- 
ing magnitude of the units with which we 
deal When the steam-propelled loco- 
motive was presented to the public it 


was declared impractical by many who 
believed that the human machine could 
not stand to be propelled through space 
at a speed of 20 miles per hour. The 
50-story skyscraper of to-day was con- 
sidered a wild idea by our grandfathers. 


Fifty ears ago, students of develop- 
ments in industry believed that concen- 
tration and consolidation of enterprises 
was a movement which would soon reach 
its limits \s they then saw it, the 
human mind could not cope with the 
problems of an organization too vast. 
The billion dollar corporation was but a 
myth. The years have proved low 


narrow was such vision. The human 
machine endures a speed of 200 miles per 
hour; the 50-story skyscraper is but a 
beginning; the billion dollar corporation is 
a commonplace. We are beginning to 
see that these are but introductory to an 
entirely new régime of living. 


Big Enrollment in Many High Schools 


It is now necessary to make some 
adjustments in our thought regarding 
certain phases of our educational organi- 
zation. Fifty years ago the college of 
1,000 students was in the upper limit in 
the tables of enrollment. To-day enroll- 
ments of 5,000 are usual and the student 


body of 10,000 is not a rarity. It is but 
a few years since a high school of 500 
students was the exception; to-day the 
country is dotted with high schools whose 
enrollments are in the thousands. 

These changes raise some significant 
questions concerning school organization 
and control. Is there any relation be- 
tween size of the school and its efficiency? 
[s there a limit of enrollment which is too 
low for effective operation? On the other 
hand is there an upper limit, beyond which 
the effectiveness of a school will decrease? 
If there are such limits, what sets them? 


Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson 
chairman; C. A. Jessen, secretary. 


By MILO H. STUART 


Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Upon what facts might they be deter- 
mined? Are judgments upon the ques- 
tion which may have been pronounced up 
to this time based upon fact or upon mere 
conservative opinion? This article can 
not settle the question of size of our sec- 
ondary schools; that will remain for future 
years of research and experience. It may 
be possible, however, to point out certain 
facts which we now know concerning edu- 
cation that upset our traditional attitudes 
upon this question. 


Most Schools are Too Small 


First, there seems to be an abundance 
of evidence that a high school can be too 
small; furthermore, that the greater num- 
ber of our high schools are in fact too 
small to meet community needs. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Indiana Educa- 
tional Commission as published by the 
General Education Board in 1923 there 
were in Indiana, in 1920-21, 662 4-year 
high schools. Of this number, one-third 
enrolled in 1920-21 not more than 50 
pupils each, and three-fourths not more 
than 100 pupils each. In the discussion 
of the problem of these schools to offer 
an in differentiated curriculum 
the*repors declares, ‘‘The net results are 
inferioF “@@ucation for children, over- 
burdened “féachers, and an unjustifiable 
drain ‘On Hiancial resources’’; the report 
pomts’ Gut that in the school year men- 
tidned RbSve the average cost per pupil 
enrolied,*for all high schools, was $123. 
But of 225 high schools which enrolled 
not more than 50 pupils each, 85 showed 
a cost per pupil enrolled of more than 
$150; of 22 a per pupil cost above $200. 

These costs prevailed despite the fact 
that the curriculum was narrow, the 
teachers overburdened with varieties of 
assignments, many of them teaching in 
fields for which they were poorly prepared 
and at a far lower salary than teachers 
who were employed in larger schools 
where total per capita costs were markedly 
less. The chapter on High Schools in 
Indiana carries a conclusion with a sig- 
nificant statement— 

A new high-school period is at hand, the period of 


effective organization and administration. Standards 
governing the establishment and control of high schools 


need to be raised, the high-school term must be length- 
ened, curricula must be simplified, better prepared 
teachers should be required, small high schools should 
be eliminated or consolidated, adequate supervision 
provided, and high-school cost kept to a minimum. 


It takes but a superficial analysis of this 
report to see that the question of the size 
of the secondary school is the crux of the 
entire situation. Standards can not be 
raised, teachers can not be paid more, the 
term can not be lengthened, and financial 
costs kept down all at the same time, un- 
less one thing happens—the secondary 
school unit be made larger. 

A valuable article in Scnoon Lire, 
March, 1929, by E. J. Ashbaugh, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research of Ohio State University, pre- 
sents a similar picture for the State of 
Ohio. -Of 1,027 high schools in the State, 
in the school year of 1927-28, 849 were 
classified as rural schools. Of these 849 
schools, 73.7 per cent had an enrollment 
of fewer than 100 pupils. In these schools 
the median class size was but 14.6. Fifty- 
seven per cent of all classes in these schools 
had an enrollment of 15 or fewer per class. 


Economical Operation Impossible in Small Schools 


In other words, more than one-half of all 
classes in more than three-fifths of the 
high schools in the State of Ohio had an 
enrollment so small that econcrnical opera- 
tion of these schools was impossible. In 
such schools it was impossible to keep the 
size of classes beyond the first year at any- 
thing approaching a thrifty basis. The 
median size of even second year Latin 
classes was less than 10. Of course it is 
impossible to keep down costs of instruc- 
tion with such conditions prevailing. 
Under such conditions it is impossible to 
offer a curriculum which will care for 
individual interests and aptitudes of 
pupils. In his conclusion Mr. Ashbaugh 
says— 

Can we really consider that an opportunity for second- 
ary education in the modern meaning of that term is 
offered the boys and girls of our rural communities when 
the schools are such as have been indicated in this 
report? That good academic work is done in many of 
them is not questioned, but a rich curriculum, experi- 
enced teachers, and the opportunities for socia] educa- 
tion which are possible with larger numbers, are con- 
spicuously absent in fully one-half of these schools. 
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The fact that classes are so small 
might appear to be a distinct advantage 
were it not that recent investigations on 
this subject upset our traditional beliefs 
on this question. The studies of Hudel- 
son, of Minnesota, and of Stephenson, of 
Ohio, bear out the statement that small 
classes have no advantage and there is 
evidence that meager numbers may be a 
handicap. A late thesis on the Relation 
of the Size of the Class to the Efficiency 
of Teaching, by D. A. Bates, an abstract 
of which appears in bulletin 24 of the 
department of secondary schoo] principals 
of the National Education Association, 
indicates that large classes are a decided 
advantage. 


Superior Achievement in Large Classes 


A comparison of the achievement of 
classes of 22 with classes of 40 showed a 
marked superiority of achievement for the 
latter. Both teachers and pupils in large 
classes were observed to be more alert 
than in small ones. Pupils in large classes 
were more attentive. The author of the 
thesis further avers that apparently pupils 
learn more effective methods of work in 
large classes, some of which later carries 
over when they are transferred to small 
classes. 

If these investigations are sound, the 
implications are significant. Not only is 
the present organization which makes the 
small class a necessity costing too much 
in terms of dollars, but it is costing in 
terms of true teaching efficiency. It 
might be that a large proportion of our 
pupils are in classes which are too small 
to stimulate the best work. If such is 
true, then the loss is greater than a 
financial one. 


Curriculum Simplification is Erroneous 


It becomes apparent therefore. that the 
solution of the biggest problems of an 
effective program of secondary education 
rests in a study of the size of the secondary 
school unit. Suggestions have come from 
some quarters that the way out lies in 
simplification of the curriculum in the 
small school. This might be a way out 
financially, but it is far from a solution 
educationally. To simplify the curricu- 
lum of the secondary school may be an 
expedient but it is only that. If there is 
one principle of secondary education 
which modern thought has contributed 
and which should be observed, it is recog- 
nition of individual differences. Simpli- 
fication of curriculum cuts counter to 
sound practice in this respect. It is not 
simplification of curriculum that we need; 
it is creation of conditions which will 
make possible increasing variety and 
combination of courses. Only thus can 
the range of individual differences which 
present themselves to the high school 
to-day be served. 
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There is not a high-school principal in 
the country today who is alert to the 
varieties of interests of his pupils who 
does not feel the inadequacy of his offer- 
ings. Special abilities in art, music, home 
craft, mechanics, still must in a large 
measure remain unserved. For example, 
in a high school population of 1,000 it is 
not likely that there are more than two 
or three pupils who are sufficiently tal- 
ented to warrant more than one year of 
training in commercial art. But there 
will be two or three. A high school of a 
thousand students can not economically 
provide any special or advanced instrtc- 
tion for these pupils. They must be 
shunted into some other line of work or 
find training in their special interest else- 
where. The one factor which prevents 
caring for these pupils is limitation of 
enrollment. This is but one example in 
one field. Every principal knows how 
persistent is the problem. 


Unnecessary to Fix Absolute Number 


But if high schools thus are too small, 
the question naturally comes, How large 
should they be? Should they have 200 
pupils, 400, 1,000, 2,000, 4,000, or 10,000? 
As a matter of fact the question is not 
one of fixing an absolute number, it is one 
of determining whether the school can 
economically serve the variety of indi- 
vidual interests and abilities of a student 
body. In a community where all pupils 
will prepare for college, if there be such, 
and for a particular college, it might be 
that a high school of 200 pupils would be 
as effective as any. A straight 4-year 
academic course could be formulated, 
without elections, and all pupils thus be 


adequately served. 
the 


But in our larger cities, 
interests of our people are diverse, their 
occupational objectives are) infinite in 
number and variety and a schablof small 
enrollment can not do what itshould do. 
It seems that the principle shoyld prevail 
that the unit should be large enough to 
make reasonable provision for develop- 
ment of all forms of ability without undue 
cost. If this principle is followed, it 
will mean that in our cities particularly 
we shall soon evolve plans for schools with 
enroliments far beyond anything which 
now exists. Unless this is done, one of 
two things must happen. Either blind 
ourselves to the principle of individual 
differences, or conduct our schools on a 
basis of useless financial waste. It is 
inconceivable that we shall permit either 
to happen. 


Efficiency Follows Centralization and Specialization 


It is more reasonable to believe that we 
shall recognize that educational progress 
will be attended by the same develop- 
ment as has taken place in industry— 
consolidation, centralization, specializa- 


tion—with the resulting efficiency and 
economy. To think to-day in terms of 
school units of any particular size has no 
warrant in facts of scientific study, or in 
the facts of the trend of al! our other social 
institutions. 

The natural processes of society are in 
fact creating large high schouls faster 
than we realize. The large school with 
an enrollment of 3,000 is not at all unusual 
to-day. The development taken 
place in the past decade, and to those 
whose training was in schools of but a 
few pupils, these large institutions are a 
puzzle. Naturally they believe they are 
too big. These beliefs take the following 
form: First, that the big school is ‘‘un- 
wieldy;’”’ second, that pupils can not get 
individual attention. 


has 


What Constitutes Unwieldinesss? 


It is impossible to discuss either of 
these propositions without presenting 
both sides of the shield. What is meant 
by the phrase that the big school is un- 
wieldy is never fully explained. In 
popular parlance, however, unwieldiness 
is something that is wrong with a big 
school. Big ocean liners are unwieldy, 
but that has never been advanced as 
sufficient reason for cutting down their 
size. In fact, specifications grow more 
vast with every vessel put afloat. 

It is true that as schools increase in size 
the problems of their management mul- 
tiply and tax the powers of administra- 
tion. But there is every reason to 
believe that education can produce 
administrators who can cope with its 
development as well as can industry. To 
get the advantages of a small school in a 
big one is a big administrative problem. 
Nevertheless, it is effectively done to-day 
from one end of the country to the other. 
There is no reason to believe that increase 
of enrollment is outstripping ingenuity of 
management. Good pilots bring big ships 
to shore as easily as they do small ones. 


Differentiation Possible Only in Large Schools 


What happens to the pupil in the big 
school is after all the important question. 
To the outsider the big school is a machine. 
The great fear is that education becomes 
mechanized and standardized and that the 
product loses individuality. In this re- 
spect the small school as contrasted with 
the large one presents an interesting 
paradox. It is only the large school 
which can avoid standardizing its product. 
The small school can* have but a set 
program to which all must conform. The 
large school can have a variety of courses 
and activities which will bring out the 
talents of all. Only in the large school can 
differentiation of classes according to 
ability be economically administered on 
any but a limited scale. In fact, it is only 
when a student body becomes rearonably 
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large 1 program making, scheduling, 
and I lum construction can be 
adm tered so as to meet individual 
needs s the small school with one 
course ch is the chief offender in 
mecha g education. gut the school 
ind its agement are not to blame; the 
fault lies the régime which encourages 
it exis 


Acquaintance With Principal not Essential 


The ture which the public carries of 
the relat f the principal to the large 
school is disturbing. Oftimes the opinion 


is expressed that the principal of a school 


of 3,000 not know his pupils. That 


is admitt 3ut the same is as true of a 
schoo f 1,000 as it is of one of 3,000. 
If the idea is to prevail that the principal 


should know all his pupils, then the school 


must be limited to a few hundred at the 
most. It not that the principal must 
himself w all his pupils, but he must 
see to that there is an organization in 
which there is some one who does. And 


the increase of numbers can be, in fact, 
an advantage. 

In every high school of the modern 
day pupils are so apportioned and classi- 
fied that a sponsor is assigned to a small 


group usually not exceeding 30 in number. 
This teacher is picked for her skill and 
ability coping with personal problems 


of pupils, for her judgment and tact in 
ing fine home relationships. 
Throughout the large high schools of the 
country such exceptional teachers are 
studying the pupils who come to them in 
They know the interests, 
aptitudes, and ambitions of each and 
everyone. The pupils on the other hand 
recognize them as skilled and sympathetic 


establis! 


this capacity. 


advisors. 

The fine thing about it all is that these 
after they find out about the 
of their pupils can do something 

They have courses in which 
their pupils are interested in which to 
After all it does little good 
to know about our pupils’ ambitions and 
hopes if we have nothing to give. And 
it is onlv in the institution of large numbers 
Individual 
needs are not lost sight of in large schools; 
the pupil is not lost sight of; but rather 
with the combined agencies of personal 
lepartments of research, differ- 
entiated classes, special curricula, the 
pupil can be put in an environment 


teachers 
abilities 
about it 


place them 


that this becomes possible. 


counse! 


where every need can be met. 
Large School Does Not Mean Impersonality 


The fact that the school is large does 
not mean impersonality in the teaching 
process. So long as accrediting agencies 
such as the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools hold to a pupil-teacher 
ratio of 1 to 25 there will be plenty of 


teachers to man the job. In any school, 
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large or smal!, the welfare of a given 
pupil is in the hands of four class teachers 
and a sponsor teacher, whatever his title 
may be. 

To urge that institutions be permitted 
to become large for the sake of mere 
bigness, for the interesting spectacles 
which they might become, is without 
basis. But to bespeak a hearing for 
conditions which will enable schools to 
do their best work is another matter. Itis 
easy for the public to picture mounting 
enrollments of our schools as a movement 
which might defeat the fundamental aims 
of education. The happy fact is that 
these mounting enrollments are making 
possible true education for the masses. 
As the number grows we can refine our 
methods of classification, we can group 
our pupils more advantageously, we can 
do our work better, and certainly we can 
do it much more economically. The 
education of the masses will not be 
education in mass; it will be education 
which will meet the particular need of 
every individual—no matter how peculiar 
that may be. 


ny 
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Secondary Education in Two 
Four-year Units 


(Continued from page 183) 
students. In 1927-28 there were 382 
such colleges enrolling 44,372 students. 
This is an increase of more than 100 per 
cent in the number of these colleges and 
approximately 275 per cent in enrollment 
in them in a period of only six years. 


Academic Standards Have Steadily Advanced 


Studies of the curriculum in colleges 
and secondary schools indicate remarkable 
shifts in age groups and studies pursued. 
Koos, in The American Secondary School, 
called attention to the tendency of colleges 
during the past 100 years to raise the 
average age of entrance by increasing the 
number of units required for entering. 
His studies of the catalogues of Amherst, 
Williams, and Yale, at six intervals of 
abvut 20 years each, beginning in 1825 and 
ending in 1920, indicate that many sub- 
jects given in the third and fourth college 
years a century ago have been moved 
downwarc into the first two college years 
or into the high school. Even the casual 
observer who compares the work of his 
children in the 4-year high school with his 
own school experience is impressed by the 
fact that such courses as English litera- 
ture, dramatics, public speaking, ele- 
mentary economics, sociology, chemistry, 
physics, and other subjects, which consti- 
tuted much of his own freshman and 
sophomore work in college, are now 
offered in the 4-year high school. 

Such studies as have been made of 
training for professional fields indicate 
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that the periods of preparation for these 
Take 
for example the field of legal education. 


fields are not entirely satisfactory. 


In 1900 only two law schools required two 
In 1920, 30 schools 
were requiring it, and in the following six 
years this number increased to 81. The 
increase in standards for the medical pro- 
In spite of this 


prelegal college years. 


fession is well known. 
increase, an excess of applicants over 
places for entrance to the medical schools 
of the United States and Canada is noted 
in the Seventh Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, and the com- 
ment is made that ‘‘schools tend to select 
from the applicants those showing the 
longest preliminary education.” 


Engineers Need More Social Studies 


Similar trends are noted in the profes- 
sional fields with the single exception of 
engineering, a field in which the longer 
courses once tried have been abandoned 
by all the colleges except Columbia, 
Dartmouth, and Northwestern. Yet in 
spite of this apparent failure to lengthen 
the course we note that a study of the 
opinions of graduates of engineering 
schools reveals the fact that “nearly 60 
per cent of the recent graduates feel the 
need for more training in business and 
economic subjects, and more attention 
to English.” 

Finally, the experience of those older 
countries which have contributed to the 
development of western civilization clearly 
indicates that eight years of the pupils’ 
life are required to accomplish the pur- 
poses of secondary education. 

All these considerations seem inevitably 
to point to the truth of the proposition 
advanced in our opening paragraph, 
namely, that two secondary school units 
of four years each, preceded by an ele- 
mentary course of six years, will meet the 
demards which American society of the 
day makes upon the secondary school, 
and that the necessity for reorganization 
clearly exists. . 


McGill Expands Research in Paper- 
Making 


A pulp and paper research institute has 
been established at McGill University, 
Montreal. It is made possible by coop- 
eration of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Dominion Government, 
and the university, and it was opened 
recently by the Governor-General of 
Canada. The new laboratory is the out- 
growth of research work carried on for 16 
years by the Department of the Interior 
of the Dominion Government. As an 
important part of its equipment it has a 
small pulp and paper mill designed on the 
latest commercial lines. It is said to be 
the finest laboratory of its kind in the 
world. 
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Convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and | eachers 


Worthy Home Membership the General Theme. In Addition to Formal Programs, 
Delegates Participated in Many Dinners and Luncheons and Made Trips to Historical 
Shrines of Washington and Vicinity 


By MRS. JAMES WILLIAM BYLER 


Assistant Convention Chairman for the District of Columbia 


HE Thirty-third Annual Convention 

of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, held in Washington, May 
5 to 11, has passed into history. It was 
conceded to be one of the best attended, 
most colorful, and most inspiring conven- 
tions ever held by this organization. 
Education for worthy home membership 
was the general theme of the convention 
and every meeting stressed some phase of 
home betterment. 

An almost bewildering program of 
meetings, discussions, classes, dinners, 
and luncheons, interspersed by visits to 
the White House, to Arlington, to Mount 
Vernon, and to the United States Con- 
gress for delightful recreational periods, 
was presented. 

Numerous approaches to the important 
field of parent education were indicated 


by the conferences of committees and 
bureaus, in which some of the leading 
experts in education and allied fields 
interpreted modern methods in education, 
and gave valuable suggestions for the 
development of the activities of the 
parent-teacher groups. 

The coming together of parents, 
teachers, and their representatives with 
experts in many fields of education for the 
purpose of serious study of the important 
problems of the day; to promote the 
establishment of high principles and 
educationally sound procedures to take 
back to the home; to help articulate the 
home and the school and to find ways of 
adapting the home to the changing condi- 
tions of life, are some of the high purposes 
declared by Mrs. 8. M. N. Marrs, presi- 


dent of the organization. 











Dr. William John Cooper, United States 


Commissioner of Education, in his address 
on Home Membership under Modern 
Conditions, stated that the high lights of 


the present situation seem to be that social 
controls over the home have pee relaxed; 


that the character of the home has been 


revolutionized by the introduction of 
power-driven machinery; that the home is 
beset with new complications | ppor- 


+ 


4 | 


tunities for employment th: 
members of families away, often at differ- 
ent hours; and that women have a nove 
status in the world’s histor ctor 


Cooper declared that the family as 


a 
a ad 


institution is a necessary factor vili- 
zation, and that we are willing inat it 
shall be democratic rather than autocratic. 

Representing the National Education 
Association, Dr. J. W. Crabtree, its sec- 
retary, emphasized character training as 
a fundamental need in the teaching of 
children to-day. He declared, ‘‘ The par- 
ents of America, the teachers, and all 
citizens interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren, are looking to our great national 
organizations for information and guid- 
ance. Lét us try to meet our responsibility 
as to character training on the part of the 
youth of the Nation as the largest and 
most fundamental problem of civilization.”’ 

As master of ceremonies at Arlington, 
presiding officer of the meeting at which 
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The picture made at the White House shows from left to right in the front row, Mrs. David O. Mears, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Mrs. 8. M. N. Marrs, The Presideut, Mrs. 


Hoover, Mrs. Edward C. Mason, Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, Mrs 


Louis T. DeValliere, and Mrs. Hugh Bradford. Dr. Randall J. Condon is kneeling 
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the legislative program of the organiza- 
tion was issed, leader of the round- 
table conference on education, chairman 


of the reso 


in severa 


tions committee, and acting 
r capacities throughout the 
conventi Dr. Randall J. Condon, super- 
intendent of schools of Cincinnati, made 
tribution to the success of 
former national 
of the original founders, 


State 


a distinct 
this 
presidents 


conventilo! Two 
, Man’ 
and many past presidents were 
among those who attended the functions. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, whose administra- 
tion as president made such 


outstanding progress in the development 


national 


of parent-teacher now 
director of the summer round-up of 
children and editor of the Child Welfare 
Magazine, represented the International 
Federation of 
e has been for a year. In 
The Widening Circle, 

Canada and the United 
go to Geneva, not only to tell 
what 
this side of the ocean to 


associations, 


Home and School, whose 


president s 
her address on 
she said, 
States will 
the 


been 


nations there assembled has 
done on 
and school together, but also 
the other countries with 
connected what they have 


the cooperation of 


] 


bring home 
to learn from 
which we are 
done to promote 
parents and teachers.’ 

The social side of the convention was va- 
Each luncheon and dinner stressed 
activity. The “thrift 
was thrilled by a visit from 
Benjamin Franklin in the person of Dr. 
Randall J. Condon, Cincinnati, who 
gave a characteristic talk on thrift as a 
force in character education. At the 
Child Welfare Magazine dinner, Princess 
Te Ata, in full aboriginal costume, gave 
a series of interpretations of Indian legends 


ried. 
some particular 


luncheon 


and songs 

The Wednesday 
morning and the “rural life luncheon,” 
Miss Florence E. Ward presiding, were 
honored by the presence of Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover. Mrs. Hoover received a spray 
of red roses and was made a life member 
of the National Congress of Parents and 


general session on 


Teachers 

To her appreciation of the 
cooperation and assistance given to her 
work by the District of Columbia Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Judge 
Kathryn Sellers, of the Juvenile Court, 
gave a tea in the Woman’s City Club 
to the national officers and delegates. 
On Wednesday morning a large group 
accepted the invitation of Judge Sellers 
to visit the Juvenile Court and see the 
work carried on there. 

An unusual event—only to be experi- 
enced in the Nation’s Capital—was staged 
in the beautiful rotunda of the Capitol, 
Tuesday from 5 to 6 o’clock, when mem- 
bers of the United States Congress greeted 


express 
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the State delegates from their respective 
States. Each group rallied under a pen- 
nant bearing the name of the State, held 
by the State president. Guides conducted 
parties throughout the building, and dele- 
gates were permitted to occupy seats on 
the floor of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives. A visit to the Library 
of Congress followed. 

On Wednesday afternoon the delegates 
Mount 
Tomb was opened, and with appropriate 
ceremonies, Mrs. Marrs, the president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, placed a wreath on the grave of 
General Washington. Mrs. Giles Scott 
Rafter, president of the District of Colum- 
bia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
laid Martha Washington’s sar- 
cophagus. Immediately afterward an oak 
tree, the symbol of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, was planted on the hillside 
above the tomb. At Arlington, on the 
way back from Mount Vernon, Mrs. 
Marrs placed a wreath on the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in the name of the 
State of Texas. A visit was made to the 
White House where a picture was taken 
of the entire delegation with President 
and Mrs. Hoover. 

The kindergarten teachers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia made the thousand 
candle holders which were used at the 
Founders’ dinner. In each was a blue or 
yellow candle. During the dinner the 
great group of diners sang the Candle 
Song. At the striking of a prearranged 
chord on the piano, the lights went out 
and every tiny candle was lighted from 
a large candle in the center of each table; 
and then as the song swung into unison, 
each guest waved his little candle. The 
effect was beautiful. The honor guests 
at this dinner were the ‘‘founders,” a 
group of 20 devoted women who had been 
present at the first gathering 32 years ago, 
when this great educational movement 
had its beginning. 

Cooperation from school officials, teach- 
ers, and children lightened the burden of 
hospitality. The thousands of tickets 
which were used for the luncheons, din- 
ners, and trips were printed by pupils of 
the public schools. They made also 
posters and signs, and helped in many 
other ways. 


drove to Vernon. Washington’s 


one on 


ty 


An elaborate school building program 
will be initiated in the latter part of the 
present year by the Cuban Department of 
Education. The new schools will be 
built of brick or reinforced concrete and 
according to modern hygienic plans. 


The cost is expected to be more than 
$10,000,000.—N oble Brandon Judah, Amer- 
ican Ambassador, Habana. 
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International Kindergarten Union 
at Rochester 


Character education, child developme nt, 
curriculum progression, and the nurser: 
school were the general themes about which 
were centered the deliberations of the 36th 
annual meeting of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union, in Rochester, N. Y., April 
29 to May 3, inclusive. 

The International Kindergarten Union 
will assume full financial and professional 
responsibility for publishing its official 
organ, Childhood Education, beginning 
September, 1929. To bring 
members the full significance of this new 
project the opportunity 
one meeting was devoted entirely to the 
magazine. Delegates spoke with 
preciation and enthusiasm of the new 
venture and pledged underwriting to the 
extent of more than £3,000 


before its 


and involved, 


ap- 


Assumes Full Responsibility for Official Organ 


Aside from assuming responsibility for 
the magazine, perhaps the most significant 
event of the week was the discussion of 
possible reorganization of the organiza- 
tion. Although the name would indicate 
that the major interest of the group is the 
kindergarten, this is not true. For many 
years the close relation of the nursery 
school and the primary grades has been 
recognized and included in all committee 
and contribution programs. For pur- 
poses of economy and efficiency many 
leaders in the field of education for young 
children have long felt a need for the uni- 
fication of the three groups of workers— 
National Nursery School Committee, In- 
International Kindergarten Union, and 
National Council of Primary Education. 
Conferring committees were appointed 
from the three ganizations during the 
convention of superintendents in Cleve- 
land to consider the possibility of such uni- 
fication. During the Rochester conven- 
tion joint committee meetings were held. 


Will Present Plans for Affiliation 


It was then recommended that as a 
first step in unification a committee con- 
sider the reorganization of the present 
constitution, the name of the organiza- 
tion, and articles of incorporation to 
include the scope of work now covered. 
It was also recommended that a complete 
report of the committee’s work be sent 
to all branch organizations two months 
preceding the next annual convention of 
the International Kindergarten Union, to 
be held in Memphis, Tenn. 

Margaret Holmes, assistant director of 
kindergartens in Greater New York, was 
chosen president for the coming year — 
Rowna Hansen. 
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Washington’s New Type of Buildings 
for Elementary Schools 


Two Stories, with Little Excavation, Best Suited to Young Children. 
Occupied but Building Economical Nevertheless. 


More Ground Space 
Auditorium and Gymnasium in Center 


With Class Rooms in Each Wing 


By ROBERT L. HAYCOCK 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools for the District of Columbia 


C’CHOOLHOUSE construction in the 
S National Capital has been moving 
forward steadily under the impulse of its 
5-year building involving an 
expenditure of approximately $20,000,000. 
This program the legislative 
sanction of the Congress of the United 
States, approved by the President in 1925. 

The purpose of the act, as stated in its 
preamble, was “to provide school build- 
ings adequate in size and facilities to make 
possible an efficient of public 
education in the District of Columbia.” 
Another aim stated in the law was ‘‘to 
provide in the District of Columbia a 
program of construction 
which shall exemplify the best in school- 
house planning, schoolhouse construction, 
and educational accommodations.” 

Under the provisions of this law, 
new elementary school buildings and 
additions to existing buildings were 
authorized. The same legislation also 
provided for eight new junior high schools 
and additions to five existing junior high 
schools. 

This ambitious building program cen- 
tered a task of vast proportions in the 
office of Albert L. Harris, municipal 


program 
received 
system 
schoolhouse 


15 
27 


District of Columbia. 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent of schools, and others, the 
number of leading 


the 
Accompanied by 


architect of 


architect visited a 
cities especially those engaged in exten- 
sive schoolhouse construction to consult 
school architects, to see the latest types 
of buildings, and to: gather available 
information essential for the launching of 
the big program. 

Washington, like many other cities, has 
been changing its 8-4 plan of school or- 
ganization into a 6-3-3 plan, whereby 
senior and junior high school units and 
elementary school units are to occupy 
separate buildings. What Mr. Harris 
desired to evolve, therefore, was a dis- 
tinctive junior high type of building and a 
suitable elementary type adapted to the 
needs of children in grades 1 to 6. It was 
decided that these buildings should not 
be larger than 16 to 20 rooms for ele- 
mentary buildings, and the capacity of 
junior high schools be 800 to 1,000 pupils. 
It was to be expected that difficulties 
would be experienced by the architect in 
projecting a single type of building satis- 
factory for all conditions. Here and 
there modifications have been necessary 


because of size of site, contour of ground, 
and other such conditions. In general, 
however, the architect has found it de- 
sirable to set up his plans around a com- 
mon model. 

All excavating was reduced to a mini- 
mum because construction below ground 
is expensive and such rooms are usually 
undesirable for The 
only excavated area is that set apart for 
the heating plant and the janitor’s quar- 
ters. A 3-story plan was developed for 
junior high schools; and a basement and 
2-story plan (all above ground) was at 
first adopted for the elementary school 
type. On the basement floor in the 
elementary building provision was made 
for kindergarten, special activities, lava- 
tories, and play rooms. This kind of 
building was not altogether satisfactory 
for young children; it was practically a 
3-story building; the children were too far 
from lavatories, and there was waste space 
on the basement floor. Although these 
first elementary buildings were compact 
and comparatively economical from the 
standpoint of cubage, they gave one a 
feeling of restriction and afforded little 
opportunity for architectural elaboration. 

A more desirable type of elementary 
school has been developed recently by 
Mr. Harris, more pleasing in proportions 
and ornamentation, and better adapted 
to all purposes. Whereas the former 
type was shaped like the letter T, the 
new type may be conceived as like the 
letter E, with the tongue of the letter 
reversed. Reduced to two stories the 
building covers more ground area. Be- 
tween two wings a central auditorium 
unit, ornamented by an attractive cupola, 
is set back thus affording more light and 


school purposes. 
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The features of the recently adopted plan for elementary school buildings in Washington include a central] auditorium and classrooms in the wings 
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air to all parts of the structure. Using 
the colonial style of architecture, many 
pleasing effects have been developed 


here and there in a most satisfactory way. 


The approach to the main entrance is 
made attractive by appropriate land- 
scaping and by a small fountain if de- 


sired. Improving the outlook upon this 
garden spot, bay windows are provided 
in the rooms facing the front area from 
the two wings 

Systematic study and attention is 
given in Washington to the proper treat- 
ment of the grounds surrounding school 
buildings. If a thing of beauty is to be a 
joy forever, there is good reason for mak- 
ing school surroundings more attractive. 
Evergreens, privet hedges, and ornamental 
shrubs are now used in landscaping in 
connection with the development of 
lawns, especially at the fronts of the 
schools. At the rear are the play spaces, 
and if areas are large enough, a vegetable 
garden is appropriately placed. If pos- 
sible, a concreted area is conveniently 
located near the building for outdoor 
physical exercises. Teachers look upon 
this as especially desirable at times when 
the ground is soft or muddy during 
spring thaws. 

On the ground floor a combination 
assembly-gymnasium is provided in the 
central unit. Because of the age of the 
children very simple equipment is in- 
stalled for the gymnasium. <A moving 
picture booth is provided. In each wing 
two lavatories have been provided on 
each floor. There is an industrial arts 
room for boys, and another for girls, 
equipped appropriately to meet their 
respective needs. Offsetting the addi- 
tional cubage required in this type of 
building, the architect has installed at 
the rear of each classroom, wardrobe 
cupboards for the children’s wraps in- 
stead of the usual cloak rooms. On the 
second floor over the main entrance is a 
large alcove which may be used very 
effectively for exhibits or as @ museum. 
There have been provided an office for 
the principal, the usual storerooms, and 
a well-equipped teachers’ room with a 
kitchenette. 

Taking it all in all, there are reasons 
for believing that this new type of school 
which has been developed in the Nation’s 
Capital is a decided step forward in 
attractive school building, well adapted to 
elementary children and affording oppor- 
tunities for instruction along the most 
acceptable modern lines. 


Enrollment in public elementary schools 
of Portland, Oreg., is 34,012 pupils; 
25,616 of them, 75.3 per cent, are in 
platoon schools.—C. R. Halloway, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, May 20, 1929. 
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Minnesota's Certificate Law Embodies 
Approved Pminciples 


Teachers’ Examinations Abandoned and Certificates Issued Solely on Basis of Credentials. 
Seven Types of Certificates Provide for All Conditions. New Law Sets Up Workable 
Standards and Opens Way for Advancement 


By J. M. MCCONNELL 


Commissioner of Education for Minnesota 


HE Minnesota Legislature at the 

1929 session made its principal con- 
tribution to educational progress in a new 
teachers’ certificate law. The bill was 
prepared and presented under the direc- 
tion of the State department of education, 
with the cooperation of the teacher train- 
ing institutions, and was supported by 
the educational forces and school boards 
of the State. It was introduced as a 
committee bill in both branches of the 
legislature and, without amendment, 
passed in the senate with no opposing 
votes and with only negligible opposition 
in the house. 

Although the new law repeals all pre- 
vious certificate laws, many of which had 
become antiquated, it makes no radical 
departures from present administrative 
practice. Neither the schools nor the 
teacher-training institutions will be dis- 
turbed in the process of adjustment. In 
keeping with the established policy of 
the State, teachers in service are not 
affected bv the new provisions. 

All certificates are to be issued by the 
State department of education on the 
basis of completed courses of training in 
accredited teacher training institutions, 
either public or private. Teachers’ ex- 
aminations, which in Minnesota have 
come to be little used, are discontinued 
altogether. Teachers from other States 
will be certificated on the basis of equiva- 
lent training in corresponding accredited 
teacher-training institutions. All  cer- 
tificates are issued for two years and are 
renewable for five years more. After 
five years of successful teaching in the 
public schools of the State, a life certifi- 
cate may be obtained. The power to 
suspend or revoke is vested in the State 
board of education for causes and under 
procedure defined in the law. Certifi- 
cates name the field for which the teacher 
is legally qualified and indicate the sub- 
jects or particular work for which he is 
especially trained. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
certificates included, with their basis and 
value: 

The elementary school standard certif- 
icate is issued to graduates of the 2-year 
course in elementary education of the 
teachers colleges, and qualifies the holder 
to teach in elementary schools. 


The elementary school advanced certif- 
icate is issued to graduates of a 4-vear 
course in elementary education of a 
State teachers college or the College of 
Education of the State University. It 
qualifies the holder to teach in elementary 
schools and, when training is so indi- 
cated, in junior high schools. 

The elementary school limited certifi- 
cate is issued on the basis of one year 
of training for rural teaching in a high 
school teacher-training department (after 
high-school graduation) or in a State 
teachers college. It qualifies the holder 
to teach in ungraded elementary schools, 
except accredited or superior schools. 
It may be renewed, but can not become 
permanent. 

The elementary school special certif- 
icate qualifies the holder to teach the sub- 
jects named and is issued to graduates in 
such courses of the State teachers col- 
leges, the College of Education, or other 
accredited training institutions. 

The high-schoo' standard general certif- 
icate is issued to graduates of a 4-year 
course in high-school education of the 
College of Education, a State teachers 
college, or an accredited liberal arts col- 
lege. It qualifies for teaching academic 
subjects in high schools, senior or junior, 
and in the seventh and eighth grades of 
schools organized on the 8—4 plan. 

The high-school standard special certif- 
icate qualifies the holder to teach the 
subjects named in either high or elemen- 
tary schools. It is issued to graduates in 
such courses of the College of Education, 
a State teachers college, an accredited 
liberal arts college, or technical training 
institution. 

The high-school advanced certificate, 
either general or special, is issued to 
the holder of a corresponding standard 
certificate who has completed one year of 
graduate work approved by the State 
board of education, and qualifies for teach- 
ing in high schools and junior colleges. 

The law authorizes the State board of 
education to fix other qualifications with 
reference to special training and experi- 
ence for persons holding basal certificates 
to qualify them as superintendents, prin- 
cipals, or supervisors. No contract is 
legal, unless such certification has been 
secured. 
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Ohio School of the Air Certain to Continue [wo 


Success Achieved Moves State Legislature to Appropriate Funds to Maintain Experiment Under Favorable Con- 

ditions. Broadcasting Done by Powerful Station in Cincinnati. Many Lessons Come from Ohio State University. 

Lesson Leaflets Distributed in Advance Essential to Complete Success. Privilege of Hearing National Leaders and 
Famous Musicians and Literateurs One of Greatest Blessings from Radio 


HE Ohio Legislature, in its recent 
session, appropriated funds for the 
continuance of the Ohio School of the 


Air for the next two years. This marks 


a new milestone in education and in 
radio. For the first time, State funds 
are to be used for the extension of ele- 
mentary education through the use of 
radio broadcasting. Still more signifi- 


cant, the Ohio senate and house provided 
the funds without a dissenting voice. 
They were favorably disposed from the 
first, apparently because of the expressed 
interest of their own families and local 
communities. They also knew that the 
‘*school”’ was attended by pupils in more 
than a score of States and Canada as 
well as by hundreds of classes in their 
own State. 


Extensive Study Led to Undertaking 


The effort grew out of studies made by 
the Payne study and experiment fund of 
New York during the winter of 1927-28. 
The survey made then included reports 
from superintendents and principals rep- 
resenting 46,000 American 


classrooms, 


which indicated a very live interest in 
the possibilities of broadcasting for 
schools. Those replying to the question- 


naire estimated that 44 per cent of their 
schools would be equipped for receiving 
if such broadcasts as had been suggested 
were available on the They 
gave the following evaluation of the com- 
parative desirability of subject matter. 
The figures quoted indicate their com 
parative preference: Music appreciation, 
195; geography and travel, 115; litera- 
ture and English, 83; health and hygiene, 
78; history, 73; current events, 55; civics 
and citizenship, 39. 

In October, 1928, the writer challenged 
Dr. John L. Clifton, director of education 
of the State of Ohio, to give radio educa- 
tion a fair trial. Doctor Clifton responded 
that he would be delighted to do so, but 
that he had no radio station and no funds 
with which to furnish talent or adminis- 
trative leadership. To overcome 
difficulties, a radio station offered to carry 
the broadcasts for several free; 
and the Payne study and experiment fund 


air. 


these 


months 
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also ; 


By B. H. DARROW 
Director of Educational Broadcasting, State of Ohio 


offered to take care of the administrative 
expense. Then Doctor Clifton weleomed 
radio broadcasting into his department, 
and plans were laid for the first day of 
school in early January, 1929. 

In spite of the successes noted the Ohio 
experiment failed to carry out one very 
definite part of the experiment; that is, 
the thoroughgoing 
leaflets for use by teacher and pupils in 
advance, as well as during and following 
the This is yet to be done 
satisfactorily in this country. England 
has provided such leaflets during its six 
years of broadcasting schools; the English 
leaflets are sent post free to all parts of the 
and some 


provision of lesson 


broadcast. 


realm. Advance programs 
lesson materials were, however, sent to all 
Ohio schools requesting them. 
Broadcasting started on 
In addition to the regular program out- 
special features were added 
These included the 


January 7. 


lined, many 
from time to time. 
inauguration of the Governor of Ohio; a 
session of the Ohio Senate and of the Ohio 
House of Representatives; readings by 
Edmund Vance Cooke and Edwin Mark- 
ham; special talks by educational leaders, 
Dr. Randall J. Condon, of Cin- 
cinnati; Helen Field Fischer, of Iowa; 
Dr. J. L. Clifton, of Columbus; the Gov- 
ernors of Ohio and Kentucky; Captain 
Fried; Mr. Armstrong Perry; the Hoover 
inauguration; Jackie Coogan, telling the 
geography students of his tour of Europe; 


such as 


and others. 
Audience of 100,000 Listened 


In the survey which preceded the 
launching of the broadcasts, more than 
1,200 schools signified their intention of 
equipping with radio sets if the broadcasts 
were given. An audience of more than 
100,000 boys and girls were listening after 
a very few broadcasts, and day by day 
the number of listening classrooms has 
increased until the original number has 
more than doubled. A thorough study 
of results is now in process, but a number 
of facts are already safely fixed. 

The story plays and rhythmics, de- 
signed for the first four grades, according 


to all reports, have given well-nigh 


. 
The leader, Mrs. 
physical 


Dayton 


satisfaction. 
Ruhmschussel, of the 


general 
Alma 
education 
(Ohio) schools, succeeded in 


department of the 
sending a 
pleasing personality through the 
phone and into the hearts of the 
and girls, so that teachers reported that 
the children looked for her visits almost 
as if she were coming in person. 

The series on health centered the atten- 
tion of the boys and girls on those things 
which they themselves can do to assure 
continued health. The personality of the 
the speaking from 
experience, provided more interest than 


micro- 


bovs 


doctor or of nurse, 
their words in any textbook would have 
This course was not complete 
not sent 


aroused. 
because sufficient material 
the schools in advance. 
remedied in the future. 


was 


can be 


This 


Interested Listeners in the Homes 


The current events period was given 
each week by Harrison M. Sayre, manag- 
ing editor of Current Events and other 
school publications. He spoke in the 
language of the high school and upper 
grades, and apparently succeeded in 
building up a splendid body of listeners 
not only in the classrooms but also in the 
homes. 

The history dramalogs were presented 
in the desire to add a spirit of actuality 
to history, to live over again within hear- 
ing of the audience some of the crucial 
incidents of Nation’s existence. 
Inasmuch as dramalogs were not available 
in advance but had to be written during 
the period of broadcasting, some schools 
may not have prepared their pupils 
thoroughly for the broadcasts. A com- 
plete series for next year is now being 
written and will be woven well- 
articulated course. 

Five talks on chemistry for the high 
schools were well received. Only students 
of chemistry were advised to listen. The 
School of the Air is requested to offer a 
longer series on chemistry and to add a 
series on physicu. 

A series on art appreciation was led by 
Dr. Henry Turner Bailey, of the Cleve- 
Art Museum and School of Art. 
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Song Lar The Vigil, Aurora 
Whis Mother, The Bov and Angel, 
Sant Behind the Plow, Joan of 


Spring Dance, and Corot’s 


o ‘ ' / print of a great master- 
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Proceedings of Legislature 





the series on Civil Gov- 
se W Govern, was that 
re ldren the benefit of direct 
MeSsSAg the officials on the duties of 
the ‘he governor, lieutenant 
gi etary state, attorney 
ge easure i lirectors of 
¢ gr ic ture, commerce health, 
finan c works, welfare etc and 
the ¢ ( e Supreme Court 
1ug ils I e series was in- 
he first time in the history 
of 1 Nat a broadcast of a session of 
st and one of the house of 
est s Both branches of the 
legisiat yperated by scheduling bills 
to the liste ning 
Ss The pupils heard a typical 
Sess earned a great deal of the 
proced Phe inauguration of the 
G Ol and the inauguration of 
Pre ent of the United States were 
eag bi indreds of class- 
rooms ichers report increased interest 
L lat pertains to government 
se! i five lessons on aviation 
answer! an questions concerning 
aviat oung America is asking 
The da eams of modern vouth are of 
air tra The course was conducted by 
Merrill I nburg, airplane editor of A mer- 
in b 1 organizer of the Airplane 
Mode sgue of America Many of the 
leagut prising 300,000 members 
f siastic followers of the course 
Mothers as Well as Children Interested 
2 period each week was given 
first, second, and third 
grad ese stories naturally dealt 
with ] things, pets, flowers, birds, bird 
ca [In the majority of broadcasts 
5 ers held their audiences, not 
iren in the classrooms but of 
thousand f mothers and little children 
Y mes 
Stories fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
present elections from Kipling, Roland, 
Robert Bruce, Tar Baby, Irish Fairy 
stor i s Christian Andersen, Clocks 


1929 
f Rondaine, Master Skvlark, Peter and 
Wendy, etc. The listening schools used 
a class period for retelling the stories 
discussing them in class writing essays 
ete Che course will be continued 


The stories for seventh and eighth 
grades did not have the large audiences 
that other features had, due in part to the 
fact that many other program features 


were of special interest to that age group. 
Poets Read From Own Compositions 


Vance Cooke and Edwin 


Markham read from their own poems and 


Edmund 


gave special messages to each of the age 
groups. Both poets so delighted the 
pupils that there was insistence that 
they read again Both accepted and 
assisted in obtaining the promised par- 
ticipation of other nationally respected 
and loved writers, so that next year’s 
program will be very much enriched by a 
series of talks on the poets of the past, 
given by living poets, and by similar 
presentations by novelists and others of 
the literary clan. This year’s efforts 
prove that this touch with living celeb- 
rities is thoroughly productive of in- 
creased interest. It results in a moti- 
vation of pupil activity. 

One of the repeated requests from high 
schools was that for Shakesperean plays. 
Accordingly, a cast was organized from 
the players of the Stewart-Walker Thea- 
ters and the Schuster-Martin School of 
Drama, Cincinnati. The Walker and 
Martin players presented the Merchant 
of Venice, As You Like It, Hamlet, and 
Julius Caesar. These were apparently 
greatly appreciated, but little more than 
She Stoops to Conquer, Servant in 
the House, Ingomar, and others. All 
plays were given in two or three parts. 


Travel Talks Aided by Advance Outlines 


The original aim of the geography 
course was to present travelogs, empha- 
sizing the traveler’s impressions and the 
underlying geographical facts bearing 
upon the country visited, but it was found 
necessary to stress the latter. Professors 
Martin and Bergesmark, of the University 
of Cincinnati, gave the first five of a series 
on geography, describing countries of 
South America Dr. W. R. McConnell, 
of Miami University, then took the boys 
Judging 
from all reports, the geography series was 


and girls on a tour of Europe. 


highly appreciated. A few of the ex- 
positions were in dramatized or travelog 
form, with accompanying sounds that are 
lacking in ordinary classroom instruction, 
such as the national anthems of each 
country, a little of the language, and a 
vividly interesting story. The questions 
on each broadcast were sent out in ad- 
vance. This added materially to the 
Some teachers seem 


success of the series 


apie ft make I complete ise f the 
broadcast t it tside help, but the 
majority of them need the assistance of 


lesson leaflets preparing for, receiving, 
and following up the broadcast in such a 
manner that it may be an integral part of 
their daily s ol 

Auditoriun 


and should be 


program 

listening is not practical 
considered only as a 
temporary makeshift The confusion of 
large groups, the “pienie”’ or “‘lark”’ spirit, 
and the difficulty of hearing will ruin 
such auditio The classroom is ideal 
With pointer to map, the teacher be- 
comes an assistant to the visiting teacher 
of the air 
notes on the blackboard or follow the direc- 


Teacher or pupil may make 


tions of the teacher at the microphone. 
Loud Speaker in Each Classroom 


The tendency in the Ohio development 
is toward equipping each large school 
with a master receiving set, switchboard, 
and loud speaker outlets in each class- 
room, so that broadcasts may go to any 
Many 


schools are adding microphones, so that 


or all classrooms as desired 


a superintendent may talk to an entire 
school or any desired classrooms. Some 
are including telephone connections and 
fire alarms, using the same wiring for 
all purposes. Many are providing low- 
wave as well as high-wave reception, and 
are looking forward to adding television 

Every boy and girl deserves this contact 
with genius; they should feel the pulse of 
progress directly as well as through the 
medium of cold type. Textbooks have 
been the only way of carrying the world 
to the child. They will not be displaced, 
but their function may be changed. 

We should learn to use radio as we now 
have it, not only for its present benefits, 
but still more that we may be ready to 
use television and radio movies. All the 
world may soon flow through the class- 
room, not to distract, but to energize 
motivate, to add joy to the 
journey This it can and will do if 


study, to 


educators give thoughtful direction. 
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More Than a Fourth Have Aural 
Defects 


That 10 per cent of the students in the 
High School of Commerce, New York 
City, are hard of hearing, and 28 per cent 
have some aural defect, is shown by a 
recent 2,678 students. 
Adjustments in class work have been 
made, and follow-up work has been 
undertaken to correct such defects as are 
remediable Parents have been notified, 
and advised to consult a specialist or a 
clinic in order that the exact condition 
determined and hearing con- 


served as much as possible. 


Inspe ction of 
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New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 
Acting Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Counts, Grorce 8. Secondary educa- 


tion and _ industrialism. 
Harvard university press, 1929. 70 p. 
16°. (Inglis lectures in s¢ condary edu- 
cation, 1929.) 

The subject for this lecture was chosen by the 
author because of his own interest in it, and because 
it is one in which Alexander Inglis, the man in whose 
honor the lectureship was founded, was deeply 
interested. The changes in the social order and in 
industrial civilization have demanded changes in 
our school system, especially in the public high 
schools. The expansion of the curriculum, the 
searching for new devices and subjects, the introduc- 
tion of activities outside of the classroom, the reor- 
ganization of the ‘“‘educational structure”’ which 
resulted in establishing junior high schools and 
junior colleges, all show the extraordinary changes 
taking place. The rapid growth of the high-school 
population is also dwelt upon and the accompanying 
evolution and development of the industrial world 
and its inventions, railroads, telephones, automo- 
biles, airplane, radio, etc. The author thinks that 
“if educational thought is to be effective in modify- 
ing practice, it must keep close to society.”’ 


Cambridge, 


Crawrorp, CiAupE C., and McDona.p, 
Lois P. Modern methods in teaching 
geography. Boston, New York [etc], 
Houghton Mifflin company [1929]. 
xi, 306 p. 12°. (Riverside textbooks 
in education, ed. by Ellwood P. 
Cubberley.) 

The new interest in geography that has gained 
headway since the World War has demanded new 
methods ofteaching it. New national interests and 
new international conceptions were brought out as 
a result, and many new problems arose in which 
everyone was interested, particularly in the way of 
relating current events with the teaching of the sub- 
ject. The teaching of geography has been trans- 
formed. This book presents three viewpoints—that 
of the classroom teacher of geography, that of the 
research worker, and that of the university professor 
ofeducation. It may also serve as a text in teacher- 
training courses. Teaching material is given at the 
chapter ends, with a list of tests adapted to the 
content of the chapter and a bibliography of selected 
references. 


Missionary 
Boston, 


227 p. 


Gates, Herbert WriGurt. 
education in the church. 
Chicago, Pilgrim press [1928]. 
12°. 

This book is the result of a systematic effort on 
the part of a number of evangelical denominations 
and State councils, cooperating through the Inter- 
national council of religious education, to train 
teachers and leaders for their responsibilities in this 
type of work. It attempts to supply information 
concerning practical methods and available materials 
for thorough training in religious educational fields 


Harper, W. A. Character building in 
colleges. New York, Cincinnati [etc.], 
The Abingdon press [1928]. 237 p. 
diagrs. 12°. 

The author has attempted to show the great need 
for careful preparation of programs in our higher 
educational institutions that shal! incorporate effec- 
tive methods of building character. Bearing in 
mind that the colleges are turning out the leaders 
in all spheres of life, programs should be organized 
that include sufficient religious education and train- 
ing “to develop Christian attitudes, Joyalties, and 


MENDENHALL, EDGAR. 


Nyquist, FrepRIK VICKSTROM. 


leals.’"’ Material is presented giving an educa- 
tional view of Jesus and youth, the objective in 
Christian character, the curriculum and 
Christian education, the Bible and religious educa- 


educatior 


tion in colleges, etc. 


MAXFIELD, KatHryN E. The blind child 
and his reading. New York, The 
American foundation for the blind, 
1928. xiv, 215p. 
12° 

his is a handbook for teachers of primary Braille 
reading. Teaching reading to blind children is in 
some ways Similar to teaching children with sight. 
There are changes that should be made, however, 
in the methods used in order to adapt conditions to 
the peculiar needs of blind children. The book is 
intended to show inexperienced teachers of the blind 
what fundamental and important changes are 
needed in their method of teaching reading to the 
blind. It is also intended for teachers in service 
as it suggests new methods, or improvement in the 
old. 


illus., tables, diagrs. 


The city school- 
board member and his task. A booklet 
for city school board members. Pitts- 
burg, Kans., College Inn bookstore, 
1929. viii,104p._ tables, diagrs., illus. 
12° 

This volume presents information intended to 
be useful to members of school boards who are con- 
fronted with problems that are new and puzzling, 
and to whom a carefully prepared program that has 
been successful elsewhere will be welcome. Much 
of the success of the school system of any community 
depends upon the intelligent and efficient adminis- 
tration by boards of education and superintendents. 
The author presents his material in the form of 
questions and answers under the topics: The city 
school board member and the superintendent, 
teachers, community, school-board meetings, build- 
ing program, schoo] finance, etc. ‘Selected refer- 
ences’’ are presented in the appendix. 


Art edu- 
cation in elementary schools. Balti- 
more, Warwick and York, inc., 1929. 
160 p.12°. (University research mono- 
graphs, no. 8.) 

Among other subjects discussed in this book is 
the scope of elementary art education. The author 
treats four major experiences in current art courses, 
namely: Drawing, design, construction, and appre- 
ciation. Each of these themes is developed in 8 
separate chapter, furnished with methods of teach- 
ing the different subjects and description of tie best 
practices, and suggestions given for enriching the 
field. 


PAYNTER, Ricnarp H., and BLANCHARD, 


PHYLLIS. A study of educational 
achievement of problem children. New 
York, The Commonwealth fund, Divi- 
sion of publications, 1929. x, 72 p. 
tables. 8°. 

This volume follows three previous studies on 
problem children published by the Commonwealth 
fund, namely: Three problem children; The prob- 
lem child in school; and The problem child at home. 
The study is based on the records of child-guidance 
clinies in Los Angeles and Philadelphia, the clinics 
being conducted by the national committee for 
mental hygiene as part of the Commonwealth fund 
program for the prevention of delinquency. Prob- 





1929 


Jem children are children who present problems of 
personality and behavior, and the study; based 
on case records. The results of the study, which 


were quite unexpected, are set forth in Chapter IX, 
as conclusions. 
Pcrpon, T. Lutruer. The value o 
homogeneous grouping. Baltimore, 
Warwick and York, inc., 1929. 99 p 
tables. Ye 


monographs, no. 1.) 


University research 


The purpose of the study was to investigate the 
value of homogeneous grouping of students on the 
basis of intelligence tests. It is an attempt to dis- 
over what is actually accomplished by grouping 
students of the same intelligence quotients deter- 
mined by administering group intelligence tests. 
It is interesting to note that the first attempt at 
homogeneous grouping on the basis of intelligence, 
according to this author, was made as early as 1867 
by former United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, William T. Harris, who at that time was super- 
intendent of schools at St. Louis, Mo. Suggestions 
are offered for studying the problems involved in 
the plan, the attack, interpreting results, etc 


Wickman, E. K. Children’s behavior 
and teachers’ attitudes. New York, 
The Commonwealth fund, Division 
publications, 1928. 247 p._ tables, 
diagrs. 8°. 

The subject studied was that of the behavior 
problems of children and the interpreting of 
teachers’ responses to their behavior. The field 
was a public school of Cleveland, Ohio. In exam- 
ining the teachers’ attitudes toward the behavior 
of their pupils, the author investigated their 
habitual mode of regarding child behavior with 
reference to the kinds of behavior they considered 
undesirable or unwholesome; their customary 
responses to these problems; their opinions and 
purposes that lead them so to evaluate and re- 
spond to this pupil behavior. Such an investi- 
gation of how teachers behave when children mis 
behave, in order to learn their reactions, leads to 
a psychology of teachers’ attitudes, and consider 
ation of the influence of these same attitudes in 
the child's after life. It should be of use in con 
structive work in child guidance at a favorable 
time in the child’s career. 

Wituiams, Jesse Ferring. Topical 

sources for ‘Personal hygiene ap- 

plied.’’ Philadelphia and London, 

W. B. Saunders company, 1929. 

97 p. 12°. 

The author, who is professor of physical edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
offers this book as a teaching help for users of his 
previous volume, “‘ Personal hygiene applied.” 
Fifty topics were selected and listed on which 
students may prepare term reports, the choice of 
topics having been made with the special object 
of opening to them fields of interest in hygiene. 
Source material is also suggested in an extensive, 
classified bibliography on all the topics treated 
in the volume. 


wy 


Fatalities due to highway accidents 
among the children under 16 years of age 
in New York City in 1927 were 408; the 
number in 1928, according to the report 
of the superintendent of schools of that 
vity, was 325, a reduction of more than 
20 per cent. Among the elements re- 
ported as figuring largely in this improve- 
ment are an intensive campaign for safety 
earried on by the schools and an increase 
in the number of playgrounds. 
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A POWERFUL INFLUENCE 
IN PRODUCING CHARACTER 


GW 


HE discipline of the elementary school 
builds up in a very powerful manner 
the sense eof individual penne ei 





not ro for what he does iaesiakaaiaaes but what 
he neglects to do in the performance of his school 
duties. This is the most powerful influence which 
a well-disciplined school exercises towards the 
production of character. The child subdues his 
likes and dislikes, adopts habits of regularity, 
punctuality, silence, and industry. His industry 
takes the form of two kinds of attention: First, 
the critical attention to the work of the class and 
the criticisms of the teacher; and second, to the 
mastery of his own set task by his unaided labor. 


WILLIAM T. HARRIS 






























































LOCAL INITIATIVE AND SELF-RELIANCE 
MUST NOT BE WEAKENED 


aes aes E CAN NOT rise higher than our source. 

5s That source in government with us is 
Ce | local. The family and the local commu- 
0, | W ‘ayy nity must be the places where citizen- 
Ke 2S ship is built and where the fiber of the 
4) (8B QB Nation is strengthened and its forces 
USES recruited. Too much help from afar 
is harmful to the initiative and self-reliance requisite 
for character inacommunity. The place of the National 
Government is not that of supplying funds in large 
amounts for carrying on the administrative functions of 
education in the communities, but to develop methods, 
ideals and procedures, and to present them, to be taken 
on their merits. The National Government, too, can 
give widespread information on procedures, can report 
on what is actually going on in different parts of the 
country and in the world, and can unify to some extent 
the objects of those in the field of education in sc far as 
unification is desirable. There is a distinct place for this 
sort of thing in the administrative side of the National 
Government, but it should not be recognized as an ad- 
ministrative position with large funds at its disposal. A 
Department of Education, similar to the other Depart- 
ments of the Government, is not required. An adequate 
position for education within a Department and with 
sufficient finaricial support for its research, survey, and 
other work is all that is needed. Great gains are possible 
in our whole educational scheme through national lead- 






ership provided in this way. ie skie iesiaait Seaalam 


Secretary of the Interior 
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